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Modern Languages in School and College. 


THE COLLEGE GRADUATE who remembers sadly the time 
he wasted in the class-room in smiling at the professor's bad 
English, and his own vain attempts to get out of homespun 
English into a bad fafois, will look with interest upon the 
late meeting in this city of the college instructors in modern 
languages. It is certainly true that what is worth doing at 
ali is worth doing well, and if it is of value to American life 
that a large section of the years of youth should be given to 
the study of French and German, or of Spanish and Italian, 
it is time that some more precise and perfect system should 
be found and made generally known, under which the years 
may not be misspent. - 

In England and on the Continent, one cannot go far with- 
out a speaking acquaintance with two languages besides his 
own. ‘The educated Englishman dances in Paris and drinks 
in Germany ; the shopman buys in Belgium and swears in 
Teutonic, if he can ; so that both the educated man and the 
shopkeeper miss something dear to them if they are without a 
knowledge of the tongues of France and Germany ; and yet 
the English shopman as a rule gets along very well with a 
moderate sprinkling of ‘ donders’ and ‘ parlez vous.’ But 
with French and German shopkeepers it is not so easy. 
The Frenchman, to be sure, when he annexes Germany, 
proposes to drop the German tongue ; but the German, 
when he follows Bismarck to Paris, and meets the French- 
man on his own ground, expects to address the Parisian 
politely in the graceful language of sunny France. The 
German speaks French and English with ease. The French- 
man speaks French as condescendingly in St. Petersburg as 
in Berlin. He carries his conquest farther by the tongue 
and pen than by the sword. But after all there are strong 
reasons why neighbors so near as England, France, and the 
Teutonic peoples should begin the study of each other's 
tongues from the cradle. No one with pretensions to any- 
thing like education should fail to know one language at 
least besides his own. 

This is not so with Americans. It is true that America is 
flooded with Germans, but they come prepared to meet us 
on our own ground. They come to be of us, not to take us 
by storm and reshape our throats. If they do not come 
equipped with the English tongue, it is not generally impor- 
tant for us to meet them in their own. This state of things 
takes from us the burden—a great burden it would be, too, 
on our common schools—of equipping the youth of moder- 
ate means and education with any foreign tongue. The 
other section of American society—that section which will 
hold a correspondence with foreigners in a business way, or 
will travel, or find an untranslated book necessary —is small, 
far smaller than the forensic fury of the modernist would 
have us believe. But small though the section may be in 
numbers, its want is a real one and should be met with gen- 
erosity. 

It should be the work of such a body of men as those 
represented by the late conference to put upon a sound 
basis the little teaching required of the foreign instructor. 
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Some systematic course of training the teacher, or of testing 
his qualifications at least, should be devised. There is 
nothing so irregular and uncertain in its results as the pres- 
ent method or want of method. When we choose a native 
teacher, we choose him from an abundance of candidates. 
When we look for a foreigner to instruct us, we look among 
afew. Our own men have lived with us, and we know their 
history, can look up their credentials. They know our life, 
and, according to the measure of their years, the wants of 
our community. They know the method of disciplining 
youth with us ; they have been through the same discipline 
themselves. The American life is their normal school. 
There are those who think the school is not a good one; 
but it is at least known to us, and trains for our purposes. 
The men, on the other hand, from among whom we are to 
choose our foreign teachers are far away from us in origin. 
We cannot easily trace them home; and when we do trace 
them, it is after all to an alien home whose ways are not our 
ways. There is a friction between the two home spirits— 
sometimes good, sometimes bad for us. The foreigner does 
not always rub well with us; and we cannot sufficiently 
make him over: he will not always be made over. He 
rarely gets into our ideas and ways deep enough to work 
from the inside with his best outside talent. He is often 
enough, however, willing to give us his best, but does not 
know how. He sometimes works beside our native teacher, 
with twice the native’s knowledge and twice his experience 
in the finer mental processes, and yet gives us results in 
actual teaching below our most ordinary results. If he isa 
Frenchman, he is likely to want the power of disciplining ; 
if he is a German, he loves his roots too well. But whether 
Teutonic or Gallic, he does not so easily get at the Ameri- 
can character or American purposes, and—granted the same 
care exercised in choosing both—is, compared with the 
native, far oftener an inefficient instructor. Were it not for 
the question of a pure accent, most educational committees, 
having to choose, would choose a native American, even to 
instruct in a foreign tongue. Can this new society, result- 
ing from the late conference of professors, do anything to- 
ward solving this problem of testing the quality of alien in- 
structors, or of supplementing their qualifications by some 
instruction here? There are other questions which we 
should like to consider, but have not space just now. 
James HERsbERT Morse. 


The Recent Remarkable Twilights. 
It Is Now practically certain that the brilliant phenomena, 
which during the past few months have been so often seen 
at sunrise and sunset, cannot be due to merely local causes, 


nor to any ordinary meteorological conditions. It is true, 
of course, that now and then, after the clearing of a storm, 
sunsets quite as gorgeous have often occurred before ; and 
if we had to do only with scattered instances, it might be 
admitted that no new hypothesis is needed. But when we 
are dealing, as now, with such appearances, simultaneous, 
and extending over the whole earth’s surface, the affair is 
different. 

We have accounts from every direction of a series of most 
impressive atmospheric phenomena, which began with the 
closing days of August in the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
and on the eastern coast of Africa, and since then have'cov- 
ered the world. At first, and near the Equator, there was 
a dense haze, which made the sun no brighter than the 
moon, and tinged its light with vivid hues of green and 
blue. Later, in October, the equatorial stations had the 
same crimson dawns and sunsets, which in November and 
December reached the temperate zones, and still continue 
in the United States and Europe. All the observations go 
to show that the upper regions of the atmosphere, at an ele- 
vation between twenty and fifty miles, are now filled with a 
fine haze or cloud, which consists neither of ice-crystals nor 
water-drops (as is proved by the testimony. of the spectro- 








scope and polariscope), but probably of minute solid parti- 
cles, possibly mingled with some gas, lighter than common 
air. There is no difficulty in understanding how such a 
cloud, originating near the Equator, and carried at first by 
the upper equatorial current, would be gradually diffused 
and distributed north and south over the earth by the return 
trade-winds ; and if the dust were fine enough, it might be 
many months before it would finally settle down and clear 
the air above the region of the clouds. 

Now where could and did such a cloud originate? I be- 
lieve (and this is the independent conclusion of many men 
of science) that it consists simply of the ashes and other 
matter ejected during the great volcanic eruption of Kraka- 
tow, in the Straits of Sunda. (Latitude 6° S.) This erup- 
tion, probably the most tremendous in the annals of history, 
reached its crisis on Aug. 27th and 28th, and an island 
some 4000 feet in height, and seven or eight miles in diame- 
ter, was literally blown into the air, and vanished. Over 
Java and Sumatra day became night. On the 28th and 
29th the cloud. reached Mauritius (which, however, lay 
near its edge). Mr. Meldrum observed the characteris- 
tic sunset phenomena and at once surmised their volcanic 
origin, because a notable series of earthquake-waves had 
arrived a few hours before. On Sept. ist an English ob- 
server on the Gold Coast of Africa (in the Gulf of Guinea) 
reported that the sun was green for several hours, and so 
pale as to be mistaken for the moon. The next day, in the 
West Indies and over northern Brazil and Venezuela, the 
same green or bluish sun appeared. No report has yet 
been received to determine the westward progress of the 
cloud across the Pacific, but probably the circuit of the 
earth was made within a week or ten days At any rate, in 
India and Ceylon they were confounded by a bright green 
sun at sunrise and sunset for a week or more, from Sept. 
8th to Sept. 15th—an effect probably produced by the cloud 
on its first return, much widened and rarefied by the deposi- 
tion of its coarser particles. It need hardly be added that 
a cloud which would cause the sun, seen ¢hrough it, to lock 
green, would itself be likely to appear red by reflected light. 
When at last the cloud had been so widened in its travels as 
to spread itself over our latitudes, its density had become so 
reduced that its effects on /ransmitted light were hardly 
noticeable, though some observers in this country and Eng- 
land saw the moon-light tinged with green. C. A. Younc. 





LITERARY FORGERIES. 


{Andrew Lang in The Contemporary Review.] 


In the whole amusing history of impostures, there is no more 
diverting chapter than that which deals with literary frauds. 
None contains a more grotesque revelation of the smallness and 
the complexity of human nature, and none—not even the records 
of the Tichborne trial, and its results—reveals more pleasantly 
the depths of mortal credulity. The literary forger is usually a 
clever man, and it is necessary for him to be at least on a level 
with the literary knowledge and critical science of his time. 
But how low that level commonly appears to be! Think of 
the success of Ireland, a boy of eighteen ; think of Chatterton; 
think of Surtees of Mainsforth, who took in the great Magician 
himself, the father of all them that are skilled in ballad lore. 
How simple were the artifices of these ingenious impostors, 

. their resources how scanty; how hand-to-mouth and improvised 
was their whole procedure! Times have altered a little. Jo 
Smith’s revelation and famed “Golden Bible” only carried cap- 
tive the polygamous “populus qui vult decipi,” reasoners a 
little lower than even the believers in Anglo-Israel. The Moa- 
bite Ireland, who lately gave Mr. Shapira the famous MS. of 
Deuteronomy, but did not elude M. Clermont Ganneau, was 
doubtless a smart man; he was, however, a little too indolent, 

a little too eas’'y satisfied. He might have procured better and 
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less recognizable materials than his old “synagogue roll;” in 
short, he took rather too little trouble, and came to the wrong 
market. A literary forgery ought. first, perhaps, to appeal to 
the credulous, and only slowly shouid it come with the prestige 
of having already won many believers before the learned world. 
The inscriber of the Phenician inscriptions in Brazil (of all 
places) was aclever man. His account of the voyage of Hiram 
to South America probably gained some credence in Brazil, 
while in England it only carried captive Mr. Day, author of 
“ Pre-historic Use of Iron and Steel.” But the Brazilians, from 
lack of energy, have dropped the subject, and the Phenician 
inscriptions of Brazil are less successful, after all, than the 
Moabite stone, about which one begins to entertain disagree- 
able doubts. 

The motives of the literary forger are curiously mixed; but 
they may, perhaps, be analyzed roughly into piety, greed, 
“push,” and love of fun. Many literary forgeries have been 
pious frauds, perpetrated in the interests of a church, a priest- 
hood, or a dogma. Then we have frauds of greed, as if, for 
example, a forger should offer his wares for a million of money 
to the British Museum ; or when he tries to palm off his Samar- 
itan Gospel on the “Bad Samaritan” of the Bodleian. Next 
we come to playful frauds, or frauds in their origin playful, like 
(perhaps) the Shakspearian forgeries of Ireland, the super- 
cheries of Prosper Mérimée, the sham antique ballads (very 
spirited poems in their way) of Surtees, and. many other ex- 
amples. Occasionally it has happened that forgeries, begun 
for the mere sake of exerting the imitative faculty, and of rais- 
ing a laugh against the learned, have been persevered with in 
earnest. The humorous deceits are, of course, the most par- 
donable, though it is difficult to forgive the young archzolo- 
gist who took in his own father with false Greek inscriptions. 
But this story may be a mere fable amongst archzologists, who 
are constantly accusing each other of all manner of crimes. 
There are forgeries by “ pushing” men, who hope to get a read- 
ing for poems which, if put forth as new would be neglected. 
There remain forgeries of which the motive is so complex as 
to remain for ever obscure. We may generally ascribe them to 
love of notoriety in the forger; such notoriety as Macpherson 
won by his dubious pinchbeck Ossian. More difficult still to 
understand are the forgeries which real scholars have committed 
or connived at for the purpose of supporting some opinion 
which they held with earnestness. There is a vein of madness 
and self-deceit in the character of the man who half persuades 
himself that. his own false facts are true. The Payne Collier 
case is thus one of the most difficult in the world to explain, 
for it is equally hard to suppose that Mr. Payne Collier was 
taken in by the notes on the folio he gave the. world, and to 
hold that he was himself guilty of forgery to support his own 
opinions. 

The further we go back in the history of literary forgeries, 
the more (as is natural) do we find them to be of a pious or 
priestly character. When the clergy alone can write, only the 
clergy can forge. In such ages people are interested chiefly in 
prophecies and warnings, or, if they are careful about literature, 
it is only when literature contains some kind of title-deeds. 
Thus Solon is said to have forged a line in the Homeric cat- 
alogue of the ships for the purpose of proving that Salamis 
belonged to Athens. But the great antique forger, the “ Jonian 
father of the rest,” is, doubtless, Onomacritus. There exists, 
to be sure, an Egyptian inscription professing to be of the 
fourth, but probably of the twenty-sixth dynasty. The Ger- 
mans hold the latter view ; the French, from patriotic motives, 
maintain the opposite opinion. But this forgery is scarceiy 
“literary.” I never can think of Onomacritus without a cer- 
tain respect; he began the forging business so very early, and 
was (apart from this failing) such an imposing and magnificently 
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respectable character. The scene of the error and the detec- 
tion of Onomacritus presents itself always to me in a kind of 
pictorial vision. It is night, the clear windless night of Athens, 
not of the Athens whose ruins remain, but of the ancient city 
that sank in ashes during the invasion of Xerxes. The time is 
the time of Pisistratus the successfu! tyrant, the scene is the 
ancient temple, the stately house of Athens, the fane where the 
sacred serpent was fed on cakes, and the primeval olive tree 
grew beside the well of Posidon. The darkness of the temple's 
inmost shrine is lit by the ray of one earthen lamp. You dimly 
discern the majestic form of a venerable man stooping above a 
coffer of cedar and ivory, carved with the exploits of the god- 
dess, and with boustrophedon inscriptions. In his hair this 
archaic Athenian wears the badge of the golden grasshopper. 
You never saw a finer man. He is Onomacritus, the famous 
poet, and the trusted guardian of the ancient oracles of Musaeus 
and Bacis. What is he doing? Why, he takes from the fra- 
grant cedar coffer certain thinned sheets of lead, whereon are 
scratched the words of doom, the prophecies of the Greek 
Thomas the Rhymer. From his bosom he draws another thin 
sheet of lead, also stained and corroded. On this he scratches, 
in imitation of the old “ Cadmeian letters,” a prophecy that 
“the isles near Lemnos shall disappear under the sea.” So 
busy is he in this task, that he does not hear the rustle of a 
chiton behind, and suddenly a man’s hand is on his shoulder! 
Onomacritus turns in horror. Has the goddess punished him 
for tampering with the oracles? No; it is Lasus, the son of 
Hermiones, a rival poet, who has caught the keeper of the 
oracles in the very act of a pious forgery. (Herodotus vii. 6.) 
Pisistratus expelled the learned Onomacritus from Athens, but 
his conduct proved, in the long run, highly profitable to the 
reputations of Musaeus and Bacis. Whenever their oracles 
were not fulfilled, people said, “Oh, that is merely one of the 
interpolations of Onomacritus!” and the matter was passed 
over. This Onomacritus is said to have been one of the origi- 
nal editors of Homer under Pisistratus. He lived long, never 
repented, and, many years later, deceived Xerxes into attempt- 
ing his disastrous expedition. This he did by “keeping back 
the oracles unfavorable to the barbarians,” and putting forward 
any that seemed favorable. The children of Pisistratus be- 
lieved in him, as spiritualists go on giving credit to exposed and 
exploded “ mediums.” 

Having once practiced deceit, it is to be feared that Onoma- 
critus acquired a liking for the practice of literary forgery, 
which, as will be seen in the case of Ireland, grows on a man 
like dram-drinking. Onomacritus is generally charged with 
the authorship of the poems which the ancients usually attrib- 
uted to Orpheus, the companion of Jason. Perhaps the most 
interesting of the poems of Orpheus to us would have been his 
“Inferno,” or Kara fais és &édov in which the poet gave 
his own account of his descent to Hades in search of Eurydice. 
But only a dubious reference to one adventure in the journey is 
quoted by Plutarch. Whatever the exact truth about the Or- 
phic poems may be (the reader may pursue the hard and fruit- 
less quest in Lobeck’s “ Aglaophanus”), it seems certain that 
the period between Pisistratus and Pericles, like the Alexan- 
drian time, was a great age for literary forgeries. But of all 
these frauds the greatest (according to the most “advanced” 
theory on the subject) is the “ Forgery of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey!” The opinions of the scholars who hold that the Iliad 
and Odyssey which we know and which Plato knew, are not 
the epics known to Herodotus, but later compositions, are not 
very clear nor consistent. But it seems to be vaguely held 
that about the time of Pericles there arose a kind of Greek 
Macpherson. This ingenious impostor worked on old epic 
materials, but added many new ideas of his own about the gods, 
converting the Iliad (the poem which we now possess) into a 
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kind of mocking romance, a Greek Don Quixote. He also 
forged a number of pseudo-archaic words, tenses, and expres- 
sions, and added the numerous references to iron, a metal 
practically unknown, it is asserted, to Greece before the sixth 
century. If we are to believe, with Professor Paley, that the 
chief incidents of the Iliad and Odyssey were unknown to 
Sophocles, AZschylus, and the contemporary vase-painters, we 
must also suppose that the Greek Macpherson invented most 
of the situations in the Odyssey and Iliad. According to this 
theory the “cooker” of the extant epics was far the greatest 
and most successful of all literary impostors, for he deceived 
the whole world, from Plato downwards, till he was exposed by 
Mr. Paley. There are times when one is inclined to believe 
that Plato must have been the forger himself, as Bacon (accord- 
ing to the other. hypothesis) was the author of Shakspeare’s 
plays. Thus “Plato the wise, and large-browed Verulam,” 
would be “the first of those who” forge! Next to this prodig- 
ious imposture, no doubt, the false “ Letters of Phalaris” are 
the most important of classical forgeries. And these illustrate, 
like most literary forgeries, the extreme worthlessness of liter- 
ary taste as a criterion of the authenticity of writings. For 
what man ever was more a man of taste than Sir William Tem- 
ple, “the most accomplished writer of the age,” whom Mr. 
Boyle never thought of without calling to mind those happy 
lines of Lucretius, 


Quem tu, dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere rebus. 


Well, the ornate and excellent Temple held that “the Epistles 
of Phalaris have more race, more spirit, more force of wit and 
genius, than any others he had ever seen, either ancient or 
modern.” So much for what Bentley calls Temple’s ~ Nicety 
of Tast.” The greatest of English scholars readily proved that 
Phalaris used (in the spirit of prophecy) an idiom which did 
not exist to write about matters in his time not invented, but 
“many centuries younger than he.” So let the Nicety of Tem- 
ple’s Tast and its absolute failure be a warning to us when we 
read (if read we must) German critics who deny Homer’s claim 
to this or that passage, and Plato’§ right to half his accepted 
dialogues, on grounds of literary taste. And farewell, as Her- 
odotus would have said, to the Letters of Phalaris, of Socrates, 
of Plato; to the Lives of Pythagoras and of Homer, and to all 
the other uncounted literary forgeries of the classical world, 
from the Sibylline prophecies to the battle of the frogs and 
mice. 

Early Christian forgeries were, naturally, pious. We have the 
apocryphal Gospels, and the works of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
which were not exposed till Erasmus’s time. Perhaps the most 
important of pious forgeries (if forgery be exactly the right 
word in this case), was that of “ The False Decretals.” “Ona 
sudden,” says Milman, speaking of the pontificate of Nicholas 
I. (ob. 867 A.D.), “ Of a sudden was promulgated, unannounced, 
without preparation, no* absolutely unquestioned, but appar- 
ently overawing at once all doubt, a new Code, which to the 
former authentic documents added fifty-nine letters and decrees 
of the twenty oldest Popes from Clement to Melchiades, and 
the donation of Constantine, and in the third part, among the 
decrees of the Popes and of the Councils from Sylvester to 
Gregery II., thirty-nine false decrees, and the acts of several 
unauthentic Councils.” ‘The wholé is composed,” Milman 
adds, “with an air of profound piety and reverence.” The 
False Decretals naturally assert the supremacy of the Bishop of 
Rome. “They are full and minute on Church Property” (they 
were sure to be that); in fact, they remind one of another for- 
gery, pious and Aryan, “The Institutes of Vishnu.” “Let him 
not levy any tax upon Brahmans,” says the Brahman forger of 
the Institutes, which “ came from the mouths of Vishnu,” as he 
sat “clad in a yellow robe, imperturbable, decorated with all 





kinds of gems, while Lakshmi was stroking his feet with her 
soft palms.” The Institutes took excellent care of Brahmans 
and cows, as the Decretals did of the Pope and the clergy, and 
the earliest Popes had about as much hand in the Decretals as 
Vishnu had in his Institutes. Hommenay, in “ Pantagruel,” 
did well to have the praise of the Decretals sung by filles belles, 
blondelettes, doulczttes et de bonne grace. And then Hom- 
menay drank to the Decretals and their very good health. “O 
Décretales, tant par vous est le vin bon bon trouvé’—-“ Oh 
divine Decretals, how good you make good wine taste!" “ The 
miracle would be greater,” said Pantagruel, “if they made bad 
wine taste good.” The most that can now be done by the de- 
vout for the Decretals is “to palliate the guilt of their forger,” 
whose name, like that of the Greek Macpherson, is unknown. 

If the Early Christian centuries, and the Middle Ages, were 
chiefly occupied with pious frauds, with forgeries of gospels, 
epistles, and Decretals, the impostors of the Renaissance were 
busy with classical imitations. After the Turks took Constan- 
tinople, when the learned Greeks were scattered all over South- 
ern Europe, when many genuine classical MSS. were recovered 
by the zeal of scholars, when the plays of Menander were seen 
once, and then lost for ever, it was natural that literary forgery 
should thrive. As yet scholars were eager rather than critical ; 
they were collecting and unearthing, rather than minutely ex- 
amining the remains of classic literature. They had found so 
much, and every year were finding so much more, that no dis- 
covery seemed impossible. The lost books of Livy and Cicero, 
the songs of Sappho, the perished plays of Sophocles and 
4éschylus might any day be brought to light. This was the 
very moment for the literary forger; but it is improbable that 
any forgery of the period has escaped detection. Three or four 
years ago some one published a book to show that the “ Annals 
of Tacitus” were written by Poggio Bracciolini. This paradox 
gained no more converts than the bolder hypothesis of Har- 
douin. The theory of Hardouin was that all the ancient clas- 
sics were productions of a learned company which worked, in 
the thirteenth century, under Severus Archontius. Hardouin 
made some exception to his sweeping general theory. Cicero's 
writings were genuine, he admitted, so were Pliny’s, of Virgil 
the Georgics; the satires and epistles of Horace, Herodotus, 
and Homer. All the rest of the classics were a magnificent 
forgery of the illiterate thirteenth century, which had scarce 
any, Greek, and whose Latin, abundant in quantity, in quality 
left ‘much to be desired.* le, 


Critic and Poet. 
AN APOLOGUE. 


(‘Poetry must be simple, sensuous or impassioned ; this man is 
neither simple, sensuous nor impassioned; therefore he is not a 
poet.’) 

No man had ever heard a nightingale, 

When once a keen-eyed naturalist was stirred 
To study and define—what is a bird, 

To classify by rote and book, nor fail 

To mark its structure and to note the scale 
Whereon its song might possibly be heard. 
Thus far, no farther ;—so he spake the word. 
When of a sudden,—hark, the nightingale ! 


Oh deeper, higher than he could divine 

That all-unearthly, untaught strain! He saw 

The plain, brown warbler, unabashed. ‘ Not mine’ 
(He cried) ‘the error of this fatal flaw. 

No bird is this, it soars beyond my line, 

Were it a bird, ’twould answer to my law.’ 


January 6, 1884. EMMA LAZARUS. 





* To be continued next weck. 
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READINGS FROM THE JANUARY 
MAGAZINES. 


Ivan Turgnéieff. 
(Henry James in the Atlantic Monthly.] 


He scems to us impersonal, because it is from his writings almost 
alone that we of English, French, and German speech have derived 
our notions—even yet, I fear, rather meager and erroneous—of the 
Russian people. His genius for us is the Slav genius; his voice the 
voice of those vaguely imagined multitudes whom we think of more 
and more to-day as waiting their turn, in the arena of civilization, in 
the gray expanses of the North. There is much in his writings to 
encourage this view, and it is certain that he interpreted with won- 
derful vividness the temperament of his fellow-countrymen, Cos- 
mopolite that he had become by the force of circumstances, his roots 
had never been loosened in his native soil. The ignorance with re- 
gard to Russia and the Russians which he found in abundance in the 
rest of Europe—and not least in the country he inhabited for ten 
years before his death—had indeed the effect, to a certain degree, to 
throw him back upon the deep feelings that so many of his com- 
panions were unable to share with him, the memories of his early years, 
the sense of wide Russian horizons, the joy and pride of his mother- 
tongue. In the collection of short pieces, so deeply interesting, written 
during the last few years of his life, and translated into German 
under the name of Senilia, I find a passage —it is the last in the little 
book—which illustrates perfectly this reversionary impulse: ‘‘ In days 
of doubt, in days of anxious thought on the destiny of my native 
land, thou alone art my support and my staff, O great, powerful, 
Russian tongue, truthful and free! If it were not for thee, how 
should man not despair at the sight of what is going on at home? 
But it is inconceivable that such a language has not been given toa 
great people.” This national, home loving note pervades his pro- 
ductions, though it is between the lines, as it were, that we must 
listen for it. None the less does it remain true that he was a very 
definite individual. He was not a simple conduit or mouthpiece ; 
the inspiration was his own as well as the voice. He was a person, 
in other words, of the most substantial kind, and those who had the 
happiness to know him have no difficulty to-day in thinking of him 
as a detached and responsible figure. This pleasure, for the writer 
of these lines, was as great as the pleasure of reading the admirable 
tales into which he put such a world of life and: feeling; it was per- 
haps even greater, for it was not only with the pen that nature had 
given Turgénieff the power to express himself. He was the richest, 
the most delightful, of talkers, and his face, his person, his temper, 
the thoroughness with which he had been equipped for human inter- 
course, make in the memory of his friends an image which is com- 
pleted, but not throfvn into the shade, by his literary distinction. The 
whole image is touched with sadness; partly because the element of 
melancholy in his nature was deep and constant—readers of his 
novels have no need to be told of that; and partly because, during 
the last years of his life, he had been condemned to suffer atrociously. 
Intolerable pain had been his portion for many months before he 
died; his end was not serene and profitious, but dark and almost 
violent. But of brightness, of the faculty of enjoyment, he had also 
the large allowance usually made to first-rate men, and he was a 
singularly complete human being. 


Canvassing for Votes in the French Academy. 
[From ‘* The Forty Immortals” in The Century.] 


Candidates for vacant seats are expected to pay canvassing visits 
to immortals. It is a popular error to suppose they are obliged to 
do so. Littré never paid any. This usage is contrary to a statute 
which, on the ground that electors should judge in strict accordance 
with literary worth, forbids personal solicitation of votes. But the 
Academy is a drawing-room without ladies, an athenzum club of the 
most refined character, at which weekly and monthly as well as 
annual meetings are held. The statute in question has therefore 
become obsolete. Before the Revolution, when, as a matter of 
course, an Academician took off his hat and made a sweeping bow in 
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mentioning the King, politics did not exist. Paris was not a city of 
great distances. Eminence was not acquired in an ugly rushing, 
shoving, and racing, as games of foot-ball are won in England. It 
was obtained by the spontaneously uttered approval of a small 
number of supercivilized, delicate-nerved, and very clever writers, 
and men and women of quality. Every one who counted in arts and 
letters knew everybody else. It is now possible for an author of 
great talent to be only known to his bookseller and a small set of 
disciples and journalists. 

When Thiers, the Warwick of the bourgeois monarchy, paid the 
customary round of visits in 1833, he wore a camlet mantle, fastened 
at the neck with a large buckle. In every house at which he called 
he left the cloak in the ante-room, and in again donning it slipped a 
golden coin into the hand of the servant who helped him to put it on. 
This profusion arose from his native shrewdness. Parisian servants 
talk freely to their employers. The widow of an Academician whom 
M. Thiers visited to obtain his support has related to me her first 
impressions of him. M. Laya was the author of ‘‘ L’Ami de la Loi,” 
a drama written to defend Louis XVI. and played in the Reign of 
Terror. He was out when the candidate for immortality called. But 
Madame Laya asked the visitor to stay until her husband returned. 
She thought him odd. They fell into conversation. He had some- 
thing original to say in a falsetto voice on every topic that she 
broached. It did not occur to her that he was the king-maker of the 
days of July until M. Laya came in and recognized in him the states- 
man and historian. When the visitor had gone, Madame Laya said 
to her husband: 

‘*Of course you will vote for him ?” 

** T don't know.” 

** Why?” 

‘* He is not a man of the world; he is petulant and ill brooks con- 
tradictions.””’ 

** But what of that ?” 

**Why, because at the Academy he would be comme un diable dans 
un bénitier (like Satan in the holy-water font).” 

‘* What matter, since he is charming. In voting for him you do 
me a pleasure. 

‘*If monsieur will allow me to risk an observation,” broke in the 
maid, who was sewing in the drawing-room, ‘‘ I shall take the liberty 
of saying that generous men, like good wine, soften down with age.” 

“* How do you know he’s generous ?” 

‘Why. he handed me a twenty-franc piece when I buckled his 
cloak. Monsieur has two sons. The friendship of a man in M. 
Thiers’s position is not to be thrown away.” This argument was 
conclusive. M. Laya voted for the little great man, who was ever 
ready afterward to oblige any member of his family. 

‘Victor Hugo, who feels that he should not attend private meet- 
ings unless to vote, only receives candidates at dinner. I was at his 
table in the society of three rival competitors. They were MM. 
Paul St. Victor, Renan, and Eugéne Manuel the poet. St. Victor 
and Manuel talked, as well as listened to their illustrious host. Paul 
St. Victor was an old and much cherished friend of the poet, but 
angular, and held to his own opinions on socialism, religion, and 
philosophy. He was a Catholic and Bonapartist. Renan for three 
hours only listened, except to ejaculate every two or three minutes, 
when Victor Hugo was speaking, ‘ Maitre, vous avez raison.’ He 
kept his head hung on one side, and continued to smile as if in a 
state of beatitude. Need I say that on the day of the election ‘the 
Master’ voted for him? Hugo excused himself to the older friend, 
St. Victor, on the ground that he was bound to protest against the 
fanaticism of the Bishop of Orleans.” 


Personal Characteristics and Anecdotes of Whittier. 
[Mrs. H. P. Spofford in Harper’s Magazine.] 


At seventy-six years and over one can be said to have the beauty 
only of age, striking as that is in Mr. Whittier’s case, with the dark 
eye and the full beard, where black lines still appear among the 
silver, while his form is as straight and his step is as firm and elastic 
But the poet’s youthful beauty is reported to have been ex- 


as ever. 
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‘traordinary: very tall, erect, and well knit, with fine features, dark 


skin, and a flashing, deep-set black eye, he could not have looked the 
Quaker to any extent; and in fact we think he is more of a Quaker in 
habit and affection than anything else. He has himself recognized 


that ° 
Over restless wings of song 
His birthright garb hung loose; 


and even though he clings to the forms of the sect in many respects, 
using the plain language generally, and tells somewhere why he pre- 
fers the silence of the meeting for worship rather than any solitude 
of wood or wild where Nature speaks to him with.a thousand voices 
and catches him with a thousand hands, yet he dresses so nearly like 
men of the world in cut and color that only practiced eyes could de- 
tect the slight difference in the shape of his coat, and his feelings 
about such matters are entirely liberal. When his little niece wanted 
the scarlet cape that other children wore, and there was objection in 
the house on account of the Quaker custom, Mr. Whittier insisted 
that she shculd be gratified, although, sooth to say, poet as heis, he 
himself can not tell red from green till sunlight falls upon it. Once, 
indeed, the library fire, of which he is so fond, having damaged the 
border of the wall-paper, he matched the pattern and triumphantly 
replaced it before detection, only to learn that he had substituted for 
the green vine one of bright autumnal crimson. Yet so strong is the 
poet’s imagination that this defect of vision is nowhere evident in his 
work, although one might gather there that while, as he says, “ his 
eye was beauty’s powerless slave,” yet light and shade please him 
more than variety and depth of hue... .. 

It is not only in reading the ambitious efforts of aspirants that de- 
mands are made upon Mr. Whittier: innumerable requests of other 
natures crowd in upon him, such, for example, as that of the clergy- 
man who wished his signature to a poem that he had himself com- 
posed, possibly less from vanity than to help a good cause by the 
publicity of an established name: ‘‘ How would that accord with thy 
preaching ?” asked Mr. Whittier. That his co-operation should con- 
stantly be sought in charities, and that beggars should clamor at his 
heels for all sums from a pittance to a competency, is a matter of 
course; and owing to his belief in the duty of the citizen, he has been 
as eagerly beset by claimants for public office. We recall in his con- 
nection a striking example of his kindness and large-minded 
liberality. An ardent and unflinching peace Democrat, after the war, 
learned that the President would nominate him for an important 
position if he wished it; he decided not to let his name be used, but 
in speaking of the subject to Mr. Sumner, the latter said, ‘‘ A mira~- 
cle occurred in this affair. I received a telegram from Mr. Whit- 
tier—” 

‘‘That was a miracle,” said the gentleman, thinking only of the 
wonder of the poet’s doing so practical and business-like a thing as to 
use the telegraph. 

‘‘The miraculous thing about it,” said Mr. Sumner, ‘‘is that Whit- 
tier urges that if your name is sent in you should be confirmed.” 

‘*T had rather have the telegram than the position,” was the reply. 

Mr. Whittier had probably felt in the matter that the devotion of 
the person concerned to the ideal principles of democracy was some- 
thing beyond the province of partisanship; and in the pure service of 
Freedom. 

People came to him, also, in their grief and trouble, and to more 
than one tortured soul has he given peace. The story is told of a 
friend of his early days, in the time when religion held men by 
crueler bonds than now, who was pursued by the idea of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and felt himself doomed to damnation. 

‘* And so thee really thinks thee will goto hell?” said Mr. Whittier, 
after listening to the tale of torment. 

‘*Oh, Iam sure of it,” cried the sufferer. 

‘* Does thee hate thy fellow-men ?” asked Mr. Whittier. 

** No, no,” said his unhappy friend. 

‘Don’t thee hate God, then?” came the next question. 

“IT love Him,” was the answer, ‘‘ whatever happen to me.” 

** Don’t thee hate God, who would send thee to hell, and let others, 
who thee knows have led worse lives, go to heaven ?” 

““No. Iam glad of every one that is saved, even if Iam to bea 
castaway.” 
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** Now what does thee think the devil will do with thee? How can 
he use thee—one who loves the God that condemns him to torment, 
one who loves his fellow-men, and would keep them out of the 
clutches of Satan—how can the devil employ thee or endure thee ?” 

For the first time in months the wretched man laughed with his old 
heartiness, and from that moment began to shake off his morbid 
terrors. 


A Theologian’s Estimate of Matthew Arnold. 
[From an Editorial in The Andover Review.] 


In none of his public utterances before American audiences has 
Mr. Arnold shown himself as a reformer of theology. He rigorously 
abides by the purpose avowed in his ‘‘ Last Estays on Church and 
State” to speak no more in direct terms on these themes, but to re- 
turn to his proper field of literature, and do indirectly there what he 
can for Church and State. He is wise in his fidelity to this resolu- 
tion. For, while he has made even theology entertaining, he does 
not possess the instincts and training of a theologian. The applica- 
tion of the literary method in judging the Bible and the works of 
theological science has landed him in bewildering inconsistencies 
with himself. With all his consummate ability, he failed to accom- 
plish the task of reconciling the religion of the Bible with the rejec- 
tion of the supernaturalism of the Bible. It was a failure in ‘‘ lucid- 
ity,” and the task is impossible, both in appearance and reality. 
But while we criticise his method and deplore his results, we cheer- 
fully admit the nobility of his aim to make the Bible better under- 
stood, and admire the power, ingenuity, and originality of his work. 
He clings to the real Bible. He has a profound, practical, and un- 
wavering sympathy with its religious teachings. No man has 
written with more force and beauty on the true character of Hebrew 
prophecy, and in his exposition of the method and secret of Jesus 
there is scarcely anything that is not profoundly true, and all of it is 
most finely and delicately expressed. Mr. Arnold’s criticism of the 
theological aspects of the Bible is no tea-tablecriticism. He is a man 
to be answered, and not to be ignored or laughed at; and he has been 
successfully met by able men, who have recognized in him an antag- 
onist worthy of the best powers of their controversial steel. 

Regarding Mr. Arnold’s work in America as a whole, we find that 
the total effect is literary and ethical. He is still no more to us than 
what he has been—the gifted, polished, gently ironical, and yet 
genial instructor in letters and conduct; but he has failed to arouse 
enthusiasm as a speaker, or as a master in political science. We 
find, too, that we are not piqued and tantalized by any mixture of a 
hopeless creed and hopeful poetry. The half-satirical prophet who 
put us on the qui vive in this respect evidently forecast Mr. Arnold’s 
work in America as the shadow of an unsatisfactory piece of work 
that he once built in England. The ‘negative lucidity,” which 
wrought such incomplete and unsatisfactory results in theology, has 
found scarcely an application in his addresses in America. He is 
diligently studying our public school system, our social life, and 
public men, under competent guidance; and we confess that what 
most piques and tantalizes our curiosity is what Mr. Arnold’s im- 
pressions of America will be after he has carefully reflected upon his 
newly-acquired data, gained, according to his own canon of criticism, 
by looking directly at America and seeing her as she really is. His 
afterthoughts will be racy, instructive, and, most likely, irritating 
teading. But it will always be a pleasure to associate the face, voice, 
and figure of the sincere, unaffected, and most courteous English 
gentleman and scholar with his words, as we continue to read the 
writings of this master of charm among the foremost literary work- 
men of the present age. We welcomed him to America with cor- 
diality; we shall part from him with regret; and remember him with 
grateful pleasure. 


Mr. Smalley writes to the Tribune that not all of the so-called 
‘*editions de luxe” have met with success: ‘‘ The Dickens, for in- 
stance, was published at $150. It was quoted at $225. It cost the 
bookseller, I think, a little over $100, And he is now ready—nay, 
he would be glad—to sell it for a little over $50. 
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Reviews 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton.* 


THE READING WORLD has been talking of two autobiog- 
raphies within the past few weeks—the autobiographies of 
the two English novelists who were the most widely sepa- 
rated in life and work. First came that of Anthony Trol- 
lope, already noticed in these columns, and now comes an 
instalment of the ‘ Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton.’ The book is divided into 
parts. The.first part is autobiographical. Beginning with 
the ancestry of the author on both sides of his house, it 
brings the story down to his twenty-second year. Notwith- 
standing the difference in their social position and surround- 
ings, the childhood of Edward Bulwer was not unlike that of 
Anthony Trollope. Both had ill-tempered fathers, and both 
were unhappy in their school life. Young Bulwer suffered 
the most in the former re:pect. His father was the most 
odiously jealous of men. Because his wife expressed pleas- 
ure at the approaching visit of her mother, he forbade the 
latter his house. For his son he entertained the most vio- 
lent dislike, and made both the boy and his mother miser- 
able by his cruelty. Bad temper and the gout wore him 
out, and at last he died. Edward Bulwer was sent to school 
at the age of nine, but at the end of two unhappy weeks his 
mother took him home. Other schools were tried with poor 
results, until he was placed with the Rev. Charles Walling- 
ton. 

While Bulwer was still a schoolboy he made his first essay 
in authorship. ‘Ismael: an Oriental Tale, with other 
Poems, by Edward George Lytton Bulwer, written between 
the age of thirteen and fifteen,’ was published by Messrs. 
Hatchard in 1820. Bulwer has, however, made a mistake 
as to his age when it was written. He always thought him- 
self two or three years younger than he really was, but his 
son, who has taken pains to discover the year of his father’s 
birth, says that it was 1803, so that he was seventeen when 
he wrote ‘Ismael.’ The verses have no literary value. 
The year after they appeared, Bulwer entered Cambridge 
University. He took no honors (he says that he sought 
none), but he stood well as a student, and was a shining 
light in the Union Debating Society. His first speech made 
before that youthful body was a defence of Praed. At 
Cambridge he decided to devote himself to literature, and 
laid out a plan for a history of the English people in the 
manner afterward adopted by Greene. After he had written 
a work on political economy, the subjects which most at- 
tracted his attention were metaphysics and old English liter- 
ature. Poetry seems to have been his favorite pastime, for 
all his earlier volumes were of verse. 

Before he went to college Bulwer had an unfortunate love 
affair, which his son says colored his whok life. He fell in 
love, at seventeen, with a peasant girl, whose father, believ- 
ing that no good could come of her attachment to a man of 
so much higher social position, married her to a farmer's 
son. The girl died soon after, and from her death-bed sent 
a message to Bulwer to visit her grave—a pilgrimage he 
made for many years. He uses this episode in ‘ Kenelm 
Chillingly,’ the last of his novels. Of this his son says : 

‘ My father read the manuscript of ‘‘ Kenelm ’’ to my wife and 
myself, and at particular parts of it he could not restrain his 
tears. Throughout the day (it was New Year's Eve—the eve of 
the year of his own death) on which he finished the chapter 
describing Kenelm’s sufferings above the grave of ‘* Lily,’ he 
was profoundly dejected, listless, broken ; and in his face there 
was the worn look of a man who had just passed through the 
last paroxysm of a passionate grief. We did not then know to 
what the incidents referred, and we wondered that the creations 
of his fancy should exercise such power over him. They were 
not the creations of fancy, but the memories of fifty years past.’ 


The novelist’s married life was far from happy. When he 





* The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. B 
his ry" the Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith). Parts I, and II. New York: Har- 
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was not more than twenty-two or three he married Miss 
Rosina Wheeler, a young Irish woman of great beauty, one 
year his senior. He fell in love with her at first sight. His 
mother considered it an infatuation, and did everything in 
her power to prevent the match. Her opposition had the 
usual effect, and the young people were not long in getting 
married. Bulwer was a man of expensive habits, and his 
wife was unfitted by experience or taste for the duties of 
domestic life. His entire capital amounted to £6000, while 
she had an income of £80 a year. They went to live in a 
place not many miles from London. There Bulwer rose at 
eight o’clock, and always walked for an hour ; then, after a 
light breakfast, he worked uninterruptedly till dinner, at four 
o’clock. At six he resumed work ; and his wife complained, 
with some justice, that she never saw him till three o’clock in 
the morning, and then for not longer than five minutes. He 
wrote rapidly, and seldom made any erasures or-corrections 
in his manuscript. He was almost as prolific as Anthony 
Trollope. Between the years 1827 and 1837, he produced 
twelve novels, two poems, a political pamphlet, a play, the 
whole of the work entitled ‘ England and the English,’ three 
complete volumes of his ‘ History of Athens,’ of which only 
two have been published, and all the essays and tales col- 
lected in ‘ The Student.’ All these bore his name as author, 
but they represent only a portion of his literary work. 
Throughout the greater part of that time he was writing 
anonymously in six magazines and reviews, as well as in 
several newspapers. This hard work was a necessity. He 
was writing for bread, and to pay his debts. But ‘ Pelham’ 
was written while he was yet in his twenty-fifth year, and 
fame and fortune followed its publication. Lord Lytton 
scouts the idea that his father intended Pelham as a portrait 
of himself, though ‘ he was not without a certain tincture of 
the qualities he has imparted to his hero.’ 

The various novels of Bulwer are discussed here in turn, 
and the history of their writing given with much detail. 
There is a tradition among us that Englishmen are very 
reserved, and never speak of their family affairs. If their 
characters are to be judged by their biographies and auto- 
biographies, we should say that they were particularly un- 
reserved. Neither the father nor the son hesitates, in this 
book, to speak of the most ordinary family secrets, or to char- 
acterize himself or any one else in the frankest manner. 
The work up to this point is highly entertaining. It 
brings its hero down to his twenty-seventh year. 





‘*The Breadwinners.” * 

MoRE THAN ONE QUALITY makes ‘ The Breadwinners ’ 
the remarkable novel that it is. It is a novel of action and 
spirited incident, in an age of introspection and analysis, yet 
it contains bits of analysis delicately and subtly grateful in 
an age of sensational melodrama. As a social study, it is a 
study of all grades of society, from the highest to the lowest, 
and while it treats of social problems, it is not dogmatic 
enough to be purely a novel with a purpose. It gives us 
love and lovers, instead of married unhappiness and flirts. 
In style, it is at times rapid, concise and forceful ; at other 
times dainty, thoughtful, and serene. Occasionally it is 
very coarse, never, however, with the coarseness of a coarse 
author, but of one who himself prefers culture and refine- 
ment, while recognizing a strength in coarseness which ap- 
peals to him as a power in its own way. It is a novel with 
a plot, rounded and distinct, upon which every episode has 
a direct bearing ; yet each episode is in itself a complete 
and rounded study of the subject in hand, whether a politi- 
cal meeting, an evening party, a spiritualist ‘ seewns,’ the 
opening of a night-blooming cereus, a gathering of the 
Brotherhood of the Breadwinners, the analysis of a senti- 
ment or a passion, the question of what shall be done with 
young women who are ‘above’ what they are born to, or 
the recognition of the influence and sphere of a delicately 





* The Breadwinners, A Social Study. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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nurtured and nobly educated girl. It is the tendency of 
our novelists, as of physicians everywhere, to become spe- 
cialists ; so that we have turned to Bret Harte for low life, 
to Lathrop, Bishop, and Robert Grant for the follies of high 
life, to Hawthorne for romance, to Cable for dialect, to 
Howells for clever reproduction of womanly peculiarities, 
to James for analysis, to Miss Phelps for delicate humor and 
overwrought sentiment, to Tourgée for contemporary his- 
tory, and so on endlessly ; so that it is a surprise and pleas- 
ure to find the author of ‘ The Breadwinners’ * doing up’ 
his fashionable life in a single evening party ; his ‘ take-off ’ 
on municipal politics in a single chapter ; his lover's flirta- 
tion with the wrong woman in a single kiss ; his ‘ strike,’ or 
murder, or trial, or robbery, or elopement, in perhaps a 
single paragraph ; his caricature in almost a single word. 
Even his ‘ Breadwinners’ themselves are so much of a con- 
cise episode that one can easily imagine that the author— 
whose sympathies and interests lie largely with his gentle 
and refined characters—planned originally a novel about 
Farnham and Alice, only changing his title to ‘ The Bread- 
winners ’ on finding what he had meant merely as an episode 
assuming proportions and interesting himself to a degree he 
had not at first meditated. The book is one to stand nobly 
the test of immediate re-reading. and those who have en- 
joyed it as a serial will find it possible to take it up again at 
once in book form, with even greater enjoyment. 

Of the incidents, it must be acknowledged that many are 
improbable and some are melodramatic ; yet as a represen- 
tation of many phases of life, the whole is a remarkable study 
of society and of character. ‘Touching the‘ Breadwinners ’ 
themselves, it has been charged that the author shows little 
sympathy with the working classes ; surely a mistake, since 
his bitter distrust of anything like trades-unions springs, not 
from his sense of the annoyance to employers, but from 
conviction that the workingman who joins a secret society 
which compels him by oath to give up his will, his con- 
science, and his earnings, at the caprice of any master-work- 
man or * executive council,’ is committing an act of folly 
whose miserable consequences to himself and his family he 
cannot foresee, while he places himself and them in the 
power of an utterly irresponsible despotism. ‘There is thus 
no haughtiness in the attitude of the author ; his Offitt is the 
miserable fellow that he is, not because he is a ‘ Bread- 
winner,’ still less because he is a workingman: he is a 
‘ Breadwinner ’ because he is a miserable fellow, and he is a 
miserable fellow because he is zo¢ a workingman, but one of 
the wretched creatures who do not intend to earn if they 
can steal, or to do without what they can obtain by even the 
foulest means. The author’s conception of the true attitude 
between employer and employed, and of the real brother- 
hood of man, is shown, concisely as usual, in the chapter. 





Professor Fisher’s ‘‘ Reformation.’’* 

A NEW EDITION of Professor Fisher’s well-known work in 
an attractive and convenient form recommends it anew to 
all students of the momentous period with which it deals. 
Before the appearance of Prof. Fisher's book, the main 
authority, if authority it deserved to be called, or at least 
the main source of information and misinformation, about 
the epuch of the Reformation, in the hands of Protestants in 
this country, was the prejudiced and one-sided history by 
D’Aubigné. One-sided of course it is hardly possible to 
escape being if one has a theological bias ; the prejudices 
of the present are rooted in the past, the facts of history 
are distorted, and the essential animus and merits of old 
ecclesiastical and political quarrels are lost sight of in the 
dust of still-continuing controversy. It has been the aim, 
and it is a distinctive merit, of Dr. Fisher’s study of the 
Reformation that he has avoided polemics, and has not 
sought in the story of the revolt in the Catholic Church 
material for vilifying Catholicism or for extolling the Prot- 





* The Reformation. By George P. Fisher, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 














estantism of to-day. He has tried to be impartial and just ; 
and if he has not always succeeded it is because, perhaps, it 
was impossible to attain success in a task so difficult. 
‘ Whoever supposes,’ he tells us in his preface, ‘that the 
Reformers were exempt from grave faults and infirmities, 
must either be ignorant of their history, or have studied it 
under the influence of a partisan bias. Impartiality, how- 
ever, is not indifference ; and a frigid and carping spirit that 
chills the natural outflow of a just admiration, may, equally 
with the spirit of hero-worship, hinder one from arriving at 
the real truth, as well as the best lessons of history.’ This 
is as it should be, and Prof. Fisher has meant to write all 
his history in the spirit of these words. One may think, 
however—and before we say so we may say frankly that our 
prejudices, if we have any in the matter, are on the side 
to which Yale College naturally leans—that a little more 
of the ‘ frigid and carping spirit’ would have occasionally 
served Prof. Fisher’s impartial purpose better than ‘the 
natural outflow’ of admiration. For instance, Prof. Fisher 
defends Luther’s attitude in regard to the Peasants’ War, 
and acquits him of all responsibility for it. There were 
causes enough, old and just causes, for that wild outbreak ; 
but Luther’s words and work undoubtedly helped them on. 
Erasmus had predicted that revolution and bloodshed would 
be the outcome of Luther's fiery talk and action. Luther’s 
language had seemed to some as wild and wicked as that of 
Miinzer. It has always seemed to us one of the strongest 
ironies of history that the peasant Luther should still be held 
up as the representative and heroic advocate of the peasants 
and poor common men of Germany—he, who turned more 
savagely than there was any need to turn against the poor 
suffering commonalty for whose revolt his own revolt against 
authority made a precedent, and who hoped for guidance 
and encouragement from him. Instead, he urged on the 
princes to their work of blood. The fact is, that not in 
Prof. Fisher’s, which we may mark as the best, nor in any 
work in English, is it possible to find a really authentic 
portrayal of this wonderful and masterful man. We are 
allowed to see his great and heroic qualities, but most of his 
violence, his superstition, his leniency to immorality in high 
places, his brutal treatment of men he might have made his 
colleagues, his truckling to the Protestant princes, is passed 
over. Those who want to see the man Luther, the Luther 
of history as it was and not as it is written, will find him in 
his works. For ourselves, we must say that we prefer the 
portrait of a man by himself and his contemporaries to any 
fancy sketch by later hands, however skilful. The warts 
and wrinkles should not be left out of Cromwell’s portrait, 
or the stains of weakness and of passion be passed over by 
him who seeks in history not saints and demigods, but men. 

We must commend, though it needs no new cormenda- 
tion, Prof. Fisher’s rapid but lucid sketch of the growth of 
the Papacy and the pre-Lutheran attempts at reform or 
revolt in the Catholic Church. And finally, at the risk of 
repetition, we may say that this book is, on the whole, the 
fairest account of the Reformation accessible in English. 
In style it is singularly clear and fresh. 





Minor Notices. 


TWO MORE VOLUMES of Mr. Bancroft’s last revised edition ot 
his history of the United States will include the whole of the 
original work. (Appleton.) The third volume, recently pub- 
lished, comes down to the end of the sixth volume of the old edi- 
tion, leaving four more to be condensed into two. It is in con- 
densation, almost entirely, that this revision differs from the 
work as originally published, and it is quite worth while for a 
young writer to make a studious comparison of the two in the 
formation of a style. We recall nothing like it in literature. 
Mr. Bancroft has been engaged upon this history at least half a 
century, beginning when he was not much more than thirty 

ears of age. He brought to it all the enthusiasm of youth, and 
he wrote in the almost florid style, then more popular —perhaps 
we should say then more tolerated—than it is now. He main- 
tained it essentially to his tenth volume, chastened and sobered 
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somewhat by increase of years, and possibly by the change of 
styie, especially historical style, which grew. up in the mean- 
while. At the age of fourscore he remodels the work, but 
almost solely in this particular. In the revision we have abso- 
lutely the same work, save that it is pruned of its redundancy of 
tropes and figures, of its flights of the imagination, of its adjec- 
tives and of its expletives, of its ‘entoosymoosy’ generally. 
The result is remarkable. The history is cut down at least a 
third by this process alone, and has not only lost nothing, but is 
absolutely improved, as, indeed, it could hardly fail to be. In 
this respect it is a practical work upon rhetoric, the like of which 
we know nowhere else, and is a curious study. As the Bancroft 
history of the United States, this revision must supersede all 
former editions. 





WE ARE NOT TOLD so in the preface, but we venture to 
assume that this little volume on ‘ The British Constitution’ 
(New York: Townsend MacCoun) is the substance of lectures 
delivered by its author, the late Professor Dean, to classes of 
law-students. It is simply a text-book containing much elemen- 
tary instruction upon the English Constitution with which 
students of law should become familiar, though students ot his- 
tory will seek a wider knowledge. It comes within the denomina- 
tion of ‘ books of useful reading,’ which may be read with profit, 
and even with pleasure, but seldom are, except under the direc- 
tion of an instructor. This one, however, is interesting as well 
as instructive, and may be read with some pleasure as well as 
profit. It is clear, methodical, and accurate, notwithstanding 
some slips which would not have escaped the eyes of the author, 
probably, had the book been published in his lifetime. We doubt 
even if he would have given to the book the title it bears ; for it 
may be questioned whether there is any such thing properly as 
a British Constitution. There is an English Constitution—begun 
where this book begins—with the institutions of the Saxons be- 
fore the Norman conquest, and evolved in the course of cen- 
turies out of the growth of the English people, long before there 
was any Great Britain to give a name to the fundamental law. 
The English Constitution might as properly be called British- 
Irish, as only British—perhaps even more so. So also we doubt 
—indeed, we may be quite sure—that Protessor Dean would not 
have spoken, as the book does more than once, of the ‘ disfran- 
chisement of villeins’ when he meant their enfranchisement ; 
nor would he have permitted himself to say, had he.-read his 
own proofs, that ‘ we ee three great facts ow¢ of which to work 
out the problem.’ It is an excellent little book, nevertheless, 
though good editing would have improved it. 





‘“TENNYSON’S ‘‘ IN MEMORIAM: ”’ Its Purpose and Structure’ 
is the title of a book by John F, Genung. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) Few poems require for a full understanding so 
careful study as ‘In Memoriam.’ To some it has seemed that 
the poem would have been a greater one if its construction had 
been simpler and its meaning clearer. Others have found in the 
very study necessary a keen intellectual pleasure, much like that 
felt in the minute analysis of the character of Hamlet. Mr. 
Genung thinks that in this—which he pronounces ‘ the most in- 
fluential poem of the century ‘—is found ‘a treasure-house from 
which all reverent thinkers have drawn copiously, not only for te- 
licitous expression of truths not easily crystallized in words, but 
what is more significant, often for the very spirit and mold of 
their deepest thoughts.’ This is perhaps rather too sweeping an 
encomium, but it is difficult to speak too highly of the noble 
poem. Certainly there are few admirers of Tennyson who can- 
not find through the medium of this thoughtful and elaborate 
monograph scores of new beauties and the explanation of much 
that does not directly present itself in the verses of ‘In Me- 
moriam.’ The carefully constructed and systematic analysis of 
the structure of the poem is preceded by an instructive essay on 
its purpose and exposition of the circumstances under which it 
was composed. The comparison with Milton’s ‘ Lycidas,’ 
Shelley’s ‘ Adonais,’ Shakspeare’s ‘Sonnets,’ and Tennyson's 
own ‘ Two Voices,’ is a particularly subtle and interesting bit 
of criticism. ‘lhe monograph is beautifully printnd. 





‘ BURNING WORDS OF BRILLIANT WRITERS : a Cyclopedia of 
Quotations trom the Religious Literature of all Ages,’ by Josiah 
H. Gilbert. (Albany : D. R. Niver.) A glance at the index of this 
compilation shows that not far from eight hundred writers are 
represented, including poets, theologians, preachers, essayists, 
and even novelists. This is in itself evidence that the compiler 
has done his work with great thoroughness and after patient 
search. The extracts are usually brief and pithy, illustrating 
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clearly and forcibly important religious truths. 
eral character of the work is ‘ evangelical,’ denominational ten- 


While the gen- 


dencies are carefully avoided. Especial prominence is given to 
American authors. An introduction by Dr. Charles S. Robinson 
sets forth the use and value of the art of quotation. It requires 
no argument to show how constantly useful such a book of refer- 
ence as this must be in the library of clergymen and others 
accustomed to write or speak on religious topics. The arrange- 
ment is under general topical heads, and a double index, by 
authors and subjects, makes the book convenient for use. We 
can confidently commend it as an excellent piece of work of its 
kind, 





‘ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE’ is published by the Messrs. 
Appleton as a companion to their edition of ‘English as She is 
Spoke.’ The compiler of this volume would have us think that 
this English was written as ingenuously as that of the amusing 
Portuguese grammar. But we cannot help thinking that there 
was malice aforethought in the ‘Western paper’ (that broadly 
generic term) that thus chronicfed a distressing accident: ‘A 
child was run over by a wagon three years old, and cross-eyed, 
with pantalets on, which never spoke afterward.’ In a serious 
account of a shipwreck, the compiler claims to have found the 
following: ‘The captain swam ashore. So did the chamber- 
maid ; she was insured for a large sum and loaded with pig- 
iron.’ In whatever spirit the examples here quoted were written, 
they are certainly amusing. 


FRoM Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, we receive a Whittier 
Calendar for 1884, in the same general style as the Longfellow 
and Emerson Calendars which have proved so popular. The 
design is artistic, and the subdued but rich coloring makes a 
very attractive showing. A stanza from The Sun Dial, and the 
line ‘ He rose a man who laid him down a slave,’ suggest the 
principal features of the design. Selections have been made for 
the days of the year from both the poems and prose of the 
author. 





An American Girl in Victoria’s Regalia. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from a lady in Washington the fol- 
lowing letter, cut from the pages of Zhe Southern Rose, a 
journal edited by her mother (who is still living, by the way), 
and published in Charleston, S.- C., in 1838. The letter 
was written by a member of the family of Mr. ‘Thomas Sully, 
of Philadelphia, who, it will be remembered, painted a por- 
trait of Queen Victoria, for which Her Majesty was good 
enough to sit, for the St. George's Society of that city. 

‘ PHILADELPHIA, June 24, 1838. 

‘It gives me much pleasure, my dear Aunt, to write you such 
agreeable news as I have to afford you. The Queen has taken her 
last sitting ; and father has painted a half length of her (by per- 
mission) for the celebrated print publishers, Hodgson and 
Greaves, for which he is to receive the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars, and by this time it is being engraved. He expresses him- 
self as being highly pleased with the kindness and affability of 
Queen Victoria. At the last sitting he requested to have the 
jewels to paint from, and Her Majesty kindly volunteered to 
have them on, but father represented to her the length of time it 
must necessarily take, and requested permission to bring his 
daughter for that purpose, which was cordially granted. So the 
next day he brought Blanch to the palace. She gives a pretty 
description of the corridors she passed through-——groups of pages 
laughing and talking, etc. ; they were shewn into the Queen’s 
closet, a. magnificent apartment, furnished with gold-colored 
damask, and quantities of gilding—a large window looking out 
upon an exquisite garden. From thence they were ushered into 
the painting room, ‘‘ a pretty room enough ’’—near the window a 
throne covered with crimson, and Her Majesty’s chair of crimson 
and gold placed on it. The Baroness Lehzen entered, and 
saluted Blanch kindly, clasped the garter of jewels on her arm, 
left the rest ot the jewels with them and retired. Blanch im- 
mediately, at father’s request, s¢rung the large diamond earrings 
on her ears (for hers, you are aware, are not pierced,) placed the 
enamelled collar of St. George and the Dragon around her neck, 
etc., and thus equipped, she took her seat on the throne, She 
makes this remark : ‘* While seated, I could not but think how odd 
it was, that I, Blanch Sully, should cross the Atlantic to visit the 
palace, wear the Queen’s jewels, and mount her throne !’’ She 
had not been seated long, when the Baroness entered to 
announce the Queen, and at that instant Victoria appeared. 
‘* As the Queen approached, I descended from the throne in my 
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Borrowed plumes, and made a low obesiance. Her Majesty re- 
turned it, and immediately entered into conversation with me, 
asking various questions, as whether this was my first visit to 
England, and how I liked it, etc., etc., then asked father my 
age, and after chatting and looking at the picture she withdrew, 
not, however, before my father requested her autograph.”” She 
retired after this voluntary visit, and sent by the Baroness an 
autograph, addressed to father, and one to Blanch, with a like- 
ness of herself, a little head in silver when Princess Victoria, 
which she requested Blanch to retain as a remembrance of her 
and of her visit to London. She also sent to know if they had 
breakfasted ; and Blanch said that in leaving the painting room, 
they saw refreshments laid out on silver waiters, in an adjoining 
apartment. The Queen and those ladies who were in waitin 
expressed themselves very much pleased with the honiniaalll 
many artists and gentlemen connoisseurs (Blanch writes word) 
declare it is the best that has been painted of her. 

‘Of London, both father and Blanch speak in raptures, and they 
have found much to admire in the works of many artists. Ina 
day or two after the jewel business, father took Blanch to try on 
the Coronation robes for him to sketch from—so, by permission 
of course, for you know how sacred those things are considered 
—they proceeded to the Queen’s robe-maker, and Miss Blanch 
had to play Queen over again. The great robe is six yards long, 
of velvet lined with ermine, and so heavy that Blanch said she 
was glad when father had finished his sketches. 

* Blanch has had the good fortune to meet T. Moore, Sir Sidney 
Smith, Marquis of Lansdowne, and some others whose names 
have escaped me, and is quite intimate with Mrs. Jamieson.’ 





Near Cromer. 


SEA beyond sea, sand after sweep of sand, 
Here ivory smooth, here cloven and ridged with flow 
Of channelled waters soft as rain or snow, 
* Stretch their lone length at ease beneath the bland 
Gray gleam of skies whose smile on wave and strand 
Shines weary like a man’s who smiles to know 
That now no dream can mock his faith with show, 
Nor cloud for him seem living sea or land. - 


Is there an end at all of all this waste, 
These crumbling cliffs defeatured and defaced, 
These ruinous heights of sea-sapped walls that slide 
Seaward with all their banks of bleak blown flowers 
Glad yet of life, ere yet their hopes subside 
Beneath the coil of dull dense waves and hours ? 


A. C. SWINBURNE, in Harper's Weekly. 





Plantation Music. 
To THE Epirors oF THE CRITIC: 


It is with some hesitancy that I venture to criticise a 
writer who has given so much pleasure as Joel Chandler 
Harris, in whom one feels a national pride. There is no 
less authority for attributing the banjo to the Virginian 
negroes than Thomas Jefferson, who in his ‘ Notes on Vir- 
ginia,’ printed in 1784, describing the colored race in that 
State, says: ‘In music they are more generally gifted than 
the whites with accurate ears for tune and time, and they 
have been found capable of imagining a small catch.’ Ina 
foot-note the author says : ‘ The instrument proper to them 
is the Banjar, which they brought hither from Africa, and 
which is the origin of the guitar, its chords being precisely 
the four lower chords of the guitar.’ This is from the rare 
first edition of Jefferson’s ‘ Notes.’ The later editions not 
being accessible at my present writing, I am unable to say 
whether the statement is repeated, or additional particulars 
given. At the period of 1784 travelling ‘negro minstrel 
shows’ were unknown. As to the ‘ bones,’ they seem to be 
an adaptation of the castanets, generally supposed in this 
country to be Spanish, which are somewhat similar. The 
latter were introduced to Europe from the East, and are of 
high antiquity. They were probably brought into Spain by 
the Moors. I have heard them used on the banks of the 
Nile, several hundred miles in the interior of Egypt, as 
recently as two years ago. The kamengha, an instrument 
something like the ancient viol, with two strings played with 
a bow, is also said to be ancient. I have heard it played 
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with much ability, in perfect tune and time, at Luxor and 

other parts of Egypt. Such an instrument among a race 

brought in contact with Western civilization would naturally 

be supplanted by the violin. WILLIAM JOHN Potts. 
CAMDEN, New Jersey, Dec. 31, 1883. 


To THE EpiITorS OF THE CRITIC: 


The banjo has long been associated in my mind with the 
musical taste of the negro—not as the result of sentiment, 
or tradition, or the burlesque of the stage—but of familiar 
observation. In my former home (Lexington, Ky.) passers 
along the streets may hear the sounds of it issuing from the 
saloons, and, at certain seasons, from the lobbies of the 
hotels. At all hours of the summer nights I have heard 
strolling players pass with it beneath my window ; and sev- 
eral years ago I was on two occasions much interested in 
watching the motions of a young negro man, sitting ina 
spring wagon and continuing to ‘ pick’ his banjo as he was 
being driven along the most public streets of the city. An 
instrument frequently used to accompany the banjo there is 
the French harp. James LANE ALLEN. 

New York, 31st December, 1883. 


The Edition de Luxe of Dickens. 


To THE EpiTorsS OF THE CRITIC: 


The statements made in your quotation from Mr. Smalley, 
with regard to the édition de luxe of Dickens, in your issue 
of Dec. 29th, and the deductions drawn by him, are calcu- 
lated to deceive book-buyers and cause dissatisfaction. We 
venture to state that Mr. Smalley is wrong, both in his 
_ premises and in his conclusions, and in any event we will 

-buy all the copies of the édition de luxe of Dickens which his 
‘ most honest and intelligent bookseller’ has for sale, at the 
price he mentioned, and at even fifty per centum advance 
upon the price he mentioned, and we shall be pleased to 
have you publish our offer as an antidote to the quotation 
from him. Estes & LauriaT. 

Boston, Jan. 1, 1884. 


The Lounger 


TO CRITICISE PATTI will no doubt strike the public as a bold 
if not a gratuitous proceeding, but at the risk of being thought a 
Philistine, I must say that 1 did not enjoy her pertormance in 
‘ Aida’ on Monday night as much as I have enjoyedt he perform- 
ance of other prime donne in the same opera, and here in New 


York, too. Patti never sings carelessly, but she does not fill all 
réles with equal satisfaction to critical hearers. She has not the 
proper conception of the character of the Egyptian slave, tor 
she trips as gayly through her most passionate songs as she does 
through the music of ‘ The Barber of Seville.” What could have 
been more unlike its proper rendering than the way she sang 
‘Ocieli azzuri?’ Fora moment! did not recognize that beauti- 
ful aria, she rattled it off at such arate. Do you remember a 
prima donna by the name of Singer, who sang Aida here under 
Max Strakosch’s management, some three or four years ago ? 
There was a woman who understood the dramatic requirements 
of the vé/e. She sang and acted with a passion and fire that not 
only communicated themselves to the other singers on the stage, 
but spread across the footlights to the audience. Her voice was 
worn, and occasionally she sang out of tune ; but what did that 
matter when she made such splendid effects, and excited her 
hearers to such a pitch of enthusiasm? If Patti had half as much 
fire as that, or as much as Nicolini has, she would not take such 
pains to spare her voice as she did in parts of the opera. Nicolini 
was the only person on the stage un Monday night who aroused 
my enthusiasm by his singing. I admit all his deficiencies, but 
still he has some full and resonant tones in his voice, and a virility 
in his singing, that I do not find in some more praised and more 
popular tenors. ; 


THE BEST PERFORMANCE of Aida that has ever been given in 
New York, according to my thinking, was at Booth’s Theatre, 
some five years or so ago. Miss Kellogg was the Aida, Miss 
Cary the Amneris (her finest part), Frapolli the Rhadames, and 
Pantaleoni the Amonasro. Pantaleoni’s Amonasro was a crea- 
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tion to be remembered. Indeed, each part in the opera seemed 
to suit the singer exactly, and I can think of no performance that 
has made such an effect as that did upon a New York audience. 
But we are a forgetful people. 


MR. GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND is the fortunate possessor 
of the first edition of Poe’s tales, published in Philadelphia in 
1840. They are bound in muslin, with the title printed on paper 
and pasted on the back. If people only knew which first edi- 
tions would eventually be of value, how easy it would be to 
make a valuable collection. The trouble is that one is not able 
to see very far ahead—to know who is going to be remembered 
and who forgotten by posterity. I see in the catalogue of a 
second-hand dealer a fine list of first edition Longfellows, and at 
the very moderate price of $1.50 a volume. It is not so hard to 
‘pick up’ scarce books if one only keeps his eyes open. I 
bought a copy of ‘ Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,’ a play by Charles 
Dickens, published in Osgood’s Vest-Pocket Series, the other 
day, for thirty cents ; and the same day I saw it catalogued by a 
bookseller at $3. This is the only copy of the play published by 
itself, and it is now out of print, hence the rise in price. It was, 
I believe, the only edition printed, or rather to be had, until Mr. 
Herne Shepherd gathered the broken fragments of Dickens's 
literary feast together, and served them up as a special dish. 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE tells us that ‘ A person referred to by 
the Atheneum as high authority writes from Massachusetts as 
follows : ‘‘ Mr. Matthew Arnold’s success as a lecturer is un- 
equivocal. It is like Plato in Sicily. On the same night he and 
Mr. Bryce were lecturing at Cambridge. England is certainly 
doing her best to civilize America.” ’ And America is doing 
her best to civilize England. Have we not-sent her Minnie 
Palmer and the accomplished Lotta? Neither of these notabili- 
ties may be exactly like Plato in Sicily, but either may be com- 
pared with Sappho in Greece. 


IT WAS WITH no small satisfaction that I read the announce- 
ment of his manager that Mr. Arnold would be * distinctly heard 
in every part of the hall ’—Association Hall—at his lecture last 
night. At his first lecture here he was heard by hardly any 
one ; but since then, Iam told, he has taken lessons of an elocu- 
tionist. 


Now THAT MR. TENNYSON has been made a lord, Zhe S¢. 
James's Gazette has taken the trouble to hunt up his lineage, 
and he is found to be descended from numerous * princes, sol- 
diers and statesmen, famous in British or European history.’ 
With all this blue blood running through his veins, Mr. Tenny- 
son has never once, we are told, in any of his writings, alluded 
to his ancestry. It must have been a temptation to an English- 
man ; but he resisted it. 

IT SEEMS TO ME that literature must be at a low ebb in Paris 
when Zola and Marie Colombier are the authors of the’hour, and 
a book is made to sell because its author gets a horsewhipping. 
To catch the nimble sixpence—centime, perhaps I should say—a 
* Reply to Marie Colombier, by Sarah Barnum,’ is announced. I 
thought that Sarah had replied ere this and in forcible terms. 
Jules Claretie, writing to Zhe Atheneum, calls the success of 
‘Sarah Barnum’ a ‘ succés de curiosité et de scandale.’ 


THE TORONTO Week, commenting on the failure of John 
Lafarge, observes that ‘Mr. Lafarge is, perhaps, after Mr. 
Elihu Vedder, the most original, impressive, and strongly indi- 
vidual artist that America te yet produced.’ The italics are 
mine—the opinion is not. Omit the four words underscored, 
and | should regard Zhe Week's rating of the distinguished 
painter and worker in stained glass as the expression of a culti- 
vated taste and sound judgment. But the exception in favor of 
Mr. Vedder—whose merits I heartily appreciate—considerably 
diminishes the value of the verdict. 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION has been a great success from an 
artistic point of view, and if the Treasurer’s estimate of the sum 
of money netted for the Pedestal Fund does not prove an over- 
estimate, it has been a gratifying success financially. But its 
chief service has been one not originally contemplated. It has 
caused a wholesome agitation of the question whether picture 
galleries, museums, and public libraries should be kept open on 
Sunday. Theaction of the managers of the Exhibition has done 
more than anything else to provoke an affirmative answer to that 
question. 
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Notes 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S much discussed lecture on Emerson 
will be published in its entirety in the February number of JZac- 
millan's Magazine. 

Macmillan & Co.’s success with American novels has induced 
them to publish another, this time anonymously. The name of 
the story is ‘ Bethesda.’ It will be published here in one vol- 
ume, simultaneously with its publication in England in three. 

Jas. R. Osgood & Co. will publish Mr. E. W. Gosse’s ‘ Seven- 


teenth Century Studies,’ which Zhe Atheneum pronounces “a: 


succession of delightful e¢rées, whose charm has the charm of 
all entrées—variety.’ 

‘Vennor’s Almanac for 1884’ is received. Mr. Vennor pre- 
dicts that January will ‘ open cold’ and change in a few days to 
stormy, or at least unsettled, weather—not an unusual thing in 
January. Nor is the thunderstorm predicted for February a 
thing unheard of. Whittaker’s ‘ Protestant Episcopal Almanac 
and Parochial List’ is also received, and contains the usual 
amount of useful information for churchmen. 


Robert Clarke & Co.have prepared a ‘ Digest of Law Publica- 
tions,’ otherwise a catalogue of American and British law-books, 
classified according to their recognized legal titles, with an index 
of authors. The book is made on what is apparently a new plan, 
and must prove a labor-saving reference list to lawyers. 

Mrs. Oliphant is certainly doing a great deal of literary work 
of excellent quality. The beginning of the new serial, ‘ Madam,’ 
in Lougman’s Magazine is particularly good, and has more 
action than many of her earlier stories. 

St. Louis has a new illustrated monthly magazine. Its name 
is Legion, The publishers no doubt hope to classify their sub- 
scribers under the same head. 

‘Ishmael’ is the name of Miss Braddon’s forthcoming novel, 
and ‘ Vestigia’ is the title of Miss Fletcher’s, which Roberts 
Bros. will publish. 

‘ Diane Coryval’ will be the next No Name. 


Justice Gedney of the Eighth District Court, of this city, has 
prepared a libretto ‘suggested’ by Joseph Rodman Drake's 
‘The Culprit Fay,’ for which Mr. C. F. Alden of Boston has 
written the music. 

The current number of Zhe Literary World has a valuable 
survey of ‘ The World’s Literature in 1883.’ 

Mr. Justin McCarthy’s ‘ The Maid of Athens’ is being drama- 
tized. 

At the third concert this season of the Symphony Society, to 
be given this evening at the Academy of Music, Mrs. Georg 
Henschel will be heard in the cavatina from ‘ Der Freischiitz’ 
and a number of songs with piano accompaniment. Mozart's 
Symphony in E-flat and Gade’s ‘ Ossian’ are on the programme, 
and Volkmann’s Symphony in D-minor will be given tor the first 
time. 

Mr. O. B. Bunce has written a little book which he calls ‘ My 
House: an Ideal,’ and in which he gives some suggestions for 
home building that are as inexpensive as they are attractive. 
The book will be published by Messrs. Scribner in February. 

‘The Silverado Squatters,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson, is 
nearly ready for publication by Roberts Brothers. Mr. Steven- 
son, who is an invalid, is again in the mountains of Southern 
France. 

‘Songs Unsung’ is a new volume of poems by the author of 
‘The Epic of Hades.’ Lewis Morris, who must not be con- 
founded with the author of ‘ The Earthly Paradise,’ is on the 
high tide of a London popularity, this volume having already 
passed to a third edition. Mr. Gladstone has written concern- 
ing ‘Songs Unsung :’ ‘ Some of the more important pieces make 
almost equal and very high demands alike on my sympathy and 
my admiration, and I hope you may long be enabled to cherish 
the enviable gift of finding utterance for truths so deep in forms 
of so much power and beauty.’ 

“ ‘Wind Voices’ is a collection of Philip Bourke Marston’s 
later poems and sonnets, The author, it will be remembered, 
is entirely blind. 

‘The Northwest’ and ‘ Philosophy in America’ are the sub- 
jects indexed in the Monthly Reference Lists tor December. A 
table of contents of Vol. III., now completed, is given, together 
with an index and a list of corrections and additions. Mr. Fos- 


ter says that he will continue the Zzs¢s for another year, but 
hopes that some one may be willing to relieve him of the task at 
the end of that time. 


We hope so, too. The periodical is much 
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too convenient and useful to be willingly dispensed with, and 
Mr. Foster will be prevented by the pressure of other duties 
from continuing its compilation after 1884. 

The first number of Ze Art Union, a journal to be published 
by the American Art Union, will be issued this month. The 
subscription to this magazine will be $5 a year, and the follow- 
ing inducements are held out to subscribers: ‘Ist. A season 
ticket to the exhibition. 2d. A proof before letters, on India 
paper, of the etching of the year, by Walter Shirlaw, from East- 
man Johnson’s picture ‘‘ The Reprimand.’’ This etching will 
be mounted upon heavy plate paper, and is of a size (13x 16 
inches) and quality such as the leading dealers sell at from 
twenty to twenty-five dollars. 3d. The illustrated Art Union, 
which will be issued monthly, for the current year. (The price 
of the journal to non-subscribers will be $3.00 per year.) 4th. 
Oné half of the subscription will be set apart for the formation 
of a fund, to be expended for the joint account of the subscribers 
in the purchase of works of art, which will be held in trust until 
the end of the year, when they will be delivered unconditionally 
to the whole body of the subscribers represented by a commit- 
tee. This committee will then make such disposition of the 
works as may be determined by the majority of the subscribers, 
each of whom will be entitled to send in one vote as to the 
manner of disposal.’ The President of this Unionis Mr. David 
Huntington, and the Vice President Mr. E. Wood Perry. The 
office is at 44 East 14th St. 

Frederick Warne & Co’s. ‘ Bijou Gazetteer of the World,’ for 
1883, is just ready. We feel safe in saying that it contains more 
information than any other volume of its size in the world. 

R. Worthington has arranged with the English publishers to 
issue immediately the story of ‘Chinese Gordon,’ by A. Egmont 
Hake, author of ‘ Paris Originals,’ etc., with portrait and maps. 

The January number of 7zme will appear under new editor- 
ship. ‘The serial has been purchased by Mr. Henry Scott Vince. 
Up to the present it has been owned and edited by Mr. Edmund 
Yates. 

Mr. Swinburne has written four sonnets under the title of ‘ Post 
Mortem,’ which will probably appear in the Fortnzghily. 

Mrs. Oliphant, who is at present in Germany, has written for the 
January number of Blackwood’s Magazine a ‘ Story of the Seen 
and the Unseen,’ ‘a tale of the higher spiritualism.’ 

‘Mr. Browning,’ says Zhe Academy, ‘has given leave to Mr. 
Dunthorne, the art publisher of Vigo Street, to reprint his “ Pied 
Piper of Hamelin ” in a little volume to be given to the purchasers 
of Mr. Macbeth’s etching of Pinwell’s well-known picture from this 
poem. 4 

Mr. Browning, on his way home from Venice, stayed a day or 
two in Paris to see his son’s striking life-size statue of Dryope with 
her serpent—a girl standing with the serpent coiled round her, its 
head raised as if to dart at her, while she, half-fascinated, half-ter- 
rified, shrinks back the upper part of her body, raising her arms, 
the left hand grasping the left breast. The bronze cast of this 
statue will go to England; a plaster cast goes to the Salon in 
Paris. 

The Fournal of the Military Service Institution, just out, con- 
tains a discussion of unusual focal interest, ‘ Riots in Cities and 
their Suppression,’ comprising papers by Gen. Molineux and 
Col. Robert N. Scott, and the views in brief of a number of 
prominent officers of the Army and National Guard. A special 
Military Map of New York City illustrates the subject. A paper 
on ‘ Our Cavalry,’ by Col. Brackett, is combined with an expert 
discussion on the paper by General Sherman and eighteen cav- 
alry officers stationed on the ffontier. 

The Independent, in its first issue of the new year, contains 
poems by Whittier and Edwin Arnold, and the first of a series 
of ‘ Literary Recollections’ by James Payn, the novelist. This 
series will, in a measure, comprise the author's autobiography. 
The same number will contain a posthumous paper by the Rev. 
Wm. M. Baker. 


A very interesting performance of ‘The Messiah.” was given 
at the Academy of Music on Wednesday afternoon of last'week, 
and repeated on Thursday evening. The Oratorio Society was 
supported by the Symphony Society under the leadership of Dr. 
Damrosch, and excellent work was done by band and chorus. 
The soloists were better than at the last performance of the 
Oratorio Society, Mme. Trebelli having been borrowed from Mr. 
Abbey’s opera company and given an opportunity to make her 
début here in oratorio. Expectation as to her merits in this 
branch of music was not disappointed. The bass solos of Mr. 
Max Heinrich were admirably sung. ; ; 
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Prof. Sven Nillson, a distinguished Swedisb naturalist, author of 
‘*The Primitive Inhabitants of the Scandinavian North,” died re- 
cently at Stockholm at the age of ninety-six. 


Daylesford, the ancestral home of Warren Hastings, to regain 
possession of which was according to Macaulay, one of the ambitions 
of his life, is now the residence of Bass the famous brewer. 


The Pall Mall Gazette, speaking of the edition of Goldsmith to be 
illustrated by. Mr. Edwin Abbey, says: ‘‘ We can imagine no task 
more congenial to his exquisitely fine and gentlemanly talent, in 
‘which the beau ton of the eighteenth century finds, as it seems to us, 
by far its best exposition in nineteenth-century art.” 

In his recently published reminiscences of Schopenhauer, Von 
Hornstein says: Once Lady Byron sat next to him at the table 
d'héte. ‘‘ Doctor,” said the host after she had left, with a twinkle in 
his- eye—‘‘ doctor, do you know who sat next to you at the table 
to-day? It was Lady Byron.” ‘‘ Why the deuce did you not tell 
me this before ?” replied Schopenhauer. ‘‘I should have liked to be 
rude to her.” ‘‘That was what I feared,” said the host; ‘‘and for 
that reason I kept quiet.” 


The proposition to erect a statue in honor of Balzac has called out 
many stories of the great writer, some illustrating his literary vanity. 
‘* There are only three writers of the French language—Victor Hugo, 
Theophile Gautier, and myself!” he used to say proudly. On one 
occasion he was at a dinner where a young writer said before him: 
**We other men of letters.” Balzac broke out into a laugh and 
cried: ‘‘ You, Sir! you a literary man! What a pretension! What 
foolish assurance! You compare yourself to us? Do you forget, 
Sir, with whom you have the honor of sitting? With the Marshals of 
modern literature !” 


The London World in .a biographical sketch of Mr. F. Marion 
_ Crawford, thus describes the way in which he came to write ‘‘ Mr. 
Isaacs:” ‘* Family reasons called Mr. Crawford to America, where he 
remained on a visit to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in Boston. In that 
pleasant city he inscribed himself ‘as a student of Harvard University, 
and finally took a diploma in Sanscrit, after studying under Pro- 
fessor Charles Lanman. He wrote on the ‘Silver Question’ a 
pamphlet for the Bankers’ Convention, at Niagara, which was sub- 
sequently reprinted in the Bankers’ Magazine, and a long list of re- 
views concerning political, social and economic philosophy, but never 
touched fiction, either as creator or reviewer. The young athlete 
thought he had no imagination. He believed in his knowledge, rare 
and varied, as an Orientalist, and had at various times and seasons 
attacked the Theosophists, who are ‘ very difficult fellows to under- 
stand.’ The now famous novel, ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ was an accident, 
just like the late M. Feydeau’s ‘Fanny.’ Everybody now knows 
that philosophical reading and writing bring little grist to the mill, 
and that popular fiction is the most lucrative form of literature. Mr. 
Crawford was unmindful of such things when he was sitting at the 
same table with his uncle, Mr. ‘Sam’ Ward, at the old New York 
Club in Madison Square. ‘ Gossip turned on India, and in particular 
on a Mr. Jacobs, a diamond merchant of Simla. Mr. Jacobs’s 
romantic story, told over clams and terrapin, so seized on the mind 
of ‘Uncle Sam’ that he insisted on its being put in type. He 
brought his nephew home to Clinton Place, over against the Bre- 
voort House, and set him to work then and there. Like young hands 
at anything, Mr. Crawford worked fiercely on, and finally saw his 
way to a plan; wrote on again, and finished his book in thirty-five 
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{Communications must be accompanied with the name and address of the 
correspondent. Only the initials will be published. Correspondents answering or 
referring to any question are requested to give the number of the question for 
convenience of reference.] 


QUESTIONS FOR ANSWER. 
No. 551.—. In his “‘ Myths and Myth-makers,” Mr. John Fiske says: ‘“‘ The 


primitive Aryan has already been partly reconstructed for us. One great 
philologist has even composed a tale in it." Who is the philologist and what is 
the tale referred to ?—2. In the same essay Mr. Fiske refers to the Umbrian of 
the “ Iguvine Inscriptions.” What were those inscriptions? 


New York City. L. B. K. 


“And do the lines, 


No. 552.—Where can I find the lines ?— 

And when the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up her wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth. 


And listening planets as they roll 
Convey the truth from pole to pole, 
belong to the same poem? 
Hohokus, N. J. 


[In Addison’s ‘‘ Ode.’’ The second quotation should be: 
3 And all the planets as they turn 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, - 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
—Enpror.]} 


No. 553.—Is ‘Far from the Madding Crowd," the title of Thomas Hardy’s 
novel, a ‘familiar quotation,”’ and if so from what author? B. B. E. 
Winona, Minn, 


[Gray’s ‘* Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” stanza 19.—EpiTor.] 


No. 554.—What did Mrs. Sigourney mean by “in glorious perihelion” in this 
stanza, which I find quoted in Major-General E. D. Townsend's ** Anecdotes of 
the Civil War” ?— : 

Are yeallthere? Are ye all there, 
Stars of my country’s sky? 
Are ye al/there? Ave ye all there, 
In your shining homes on high? 
**Count us! count us!’’ was their answer, 
As they dazzled on my view, 
In glorious perihelion, 
Amid their field of blue. 
Milford, Conn. 


[We don’t know, and don't think Mrs. Sigourney did.—Ep1ror.] 


No. 555.—Where can I obtain Guizot’s “‘ History of the English Revolution of 
1840”? ‘There is a translation by William Hazlitt, which I should prefer to any 
other (if there are others). ‘ M. P. E. 

Winona, Minn. 

{Hazlitt’s translation is in the Bohn library (Scribner & Welford, New York; 
$2.40.)—Eprror ] Td 

No. 556.—Who is ‘A. L. O. E.”’ (A Lady of England ?), the writer of Sunday- 
school books and other juveniles? ( 3 L. E. D. 

Newburg, N. Y. 

[Miss Charlotte Tucker.—EbTor.] 
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No. 55%.—What work on all the characters of Shakespeare, giving a full 
account of each, would you recommend? Iwant the book in one volume and do 
not wish to pay over $5. How would Hudson's “ Shakespeare” do? Is it 
superior to Hazlitt’s “‘ Characters in Shakespeare's Plays’? Give name of pub. 
lisher also. J. R. 

Tower Hill, Va. 

(We are inclined to think that Hudson’s “ Life, Art, and Characters of Shake- 
speare”’ (Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston. 2 vols. $4) will best meet your wants. It 
is fuller and examines the characters at greater length than Hazlitt’s brilliant 
criticism, which: may be obtained in one volume in the Bohn library (New York: 
Scribner & Welford. $1.40). The full title of the latter is ‘* Lectures on the Litera- 
ture of the Age of Elizabeth and on Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays.”’"—Epiror.] 


No. 558.—Where can I find these lines? I am not sure that they are correctly 


quoted : ‘ 
Until the sun shall cease to shine, 


And the flowers to give forth their fragrance, 
Then, and only then, will I forget thee. 
New York City. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


No. 528.—An account of the founding of The Edinburgh Review may be 
found in the “‘ Autobiography of Lord Brougham,” and also in the biography of 
Jeffrey. A complete list of the contributors probably is not in existence ; but a 
large number are mentioned in Napier’s Correspondence (Jeffrey’s successor), 
and several may be traced in the following works: Lady Holland’s “ Life of 
Sydney Smith,” Southey’s ‘‘ Life and Letters,” Moore’s ‘* Letters and Journal,” 
*“*The Noctes Ambrosiana,” and Trevelyan’s *‘ Life of Macaulay.” F. B.S. 

Lewiston, Me. 
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A Backward Glance on My Own Road. 


It is probably best at once to give warning, (even more 
specific than in the head-line,) that the following paragraphs 
have my ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ and some of its reasons and aims, 
for their radiating centre. Altogether, they form a back- 
ward glimpse along my own road and journey the last thirty 

ears. 

, Many consider the expression of poetry and art to come 
under certain inflexible standards, set patterns, fixed and 
immovable, like iron castings. To the highest sense, noth- 
ing of the sort. As, in the theatre of to-day, ‘ each new 
actor of real merit (for Hamlet or any eminent rdéle) re- 
creates the persons of the older drama, sending traditions to 
the winds, and producing a new character on the stage,’ the 
adaptation, development, incarnation, of his- own traits, 
idiosyncrasy, and -environment—‘ there being not merely 
one good way of representing a great part, but as many 
ways as there are great actors —so in constructing poems. 
Another illustration would be that for delineating purposes, 
the melange of existence is but an eternal font of type, and 
may be set up to any text, however different—with room and 
welcome, at whatever time, for new compositors. 

The chief trait of any given poet is always the spirit he 
brings to the observation of humanity and nature—the 
mood out of which he contemplates his subjects. What 
kind of temper, and what amount of faith, reports these 
things? Up to how recent a date is the song carried? 
What the equipment, and special raciness of the singer— 
what his tinge of coloring? ‘The last value of artistic ex- 
pressers, past and present—the Greek esthetes, Shakspeare, 
or, in our own day, Tennyson, Victor Hugo, Carlyle, 
Emerson—is certainly involved in such questions. 

In connection, the profoundest service that poems or any 
other writings can do for their reader, is, {not to merely 
satisfy the intellect, or supply something polished and in-~ 
teresting, nor even to depict great passions, or persons, or 
events, but) to fill him with vigorous and clean manliness, 
religiousness, and give him good heart as a radical possession 
and habit. The educated world seems to have been grow- 
ing more and more ennuied for ages, leaving to our time the 
inheritance of it all. Fortunately, there is the original in- 
exhaustible fund of cheeriness, normally resident in the race, 
forever eligible to be appealed to and relied on. 

I should say real American poetry—nay, within any high 
sense, American literature—is something yet to be. So far,. 
the aims and stress of the book-making business here—the 
miscellaneous and fashionable parts of it, the majority— 
seem entirely adjusted (like American society life,) to certain 
fine-drawn, surface, imported ways and examples, having 
no deep root or hold in our soil. I hardly know a volume 
emanating American nativity, manliness, from its centre. It 

’ is true, the numberless issues of our day and land (the lead- 
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--view all else through the present. 


ing monthlies are the best,) as they continue feeding the in- 


satiable public appetite, convey the kind of provender tem- 


porarily wanted—and with certain magnificently copious 
But as surely as childhood and youth pass to _— 


mass results. 
maturity, all that now exists after going on for a while will 
meet with a grand revulsion—nay, its very self works stead- 
ily toward that revulsion. 

What a comment it is on our era of literary fulfilment, 
with the splendid day-rise of. science, and resuscitation of» 
history, that its chief religious and poetical works are not its 


own, but have been furnished by far-back ages, out of their: ; 


darkness and ignorance—or, at most, twilight! What is 
there in those works that so imperiously and scornfully 
dominates all our advancement, boasted civilization, and 
culture ? 

The intellect of to-day is stupendous and keen, backed by 
stores of accumulated erudition—but in a most important 
phase the-antique seems to have had the advantage of us. 
Unconsciously, it possessed and exploited that something 
there was and is in Nature immeasurably beyond, and even 
altogether ignoring, what we call the artistic, the beautiful, 
the literary, and even the moral, the good, Not easy to put 
one’s finger on, or name in a word, this something, invisibly 


permeating the old poems, religion-sources and art, If I” 


were asked to suggest it in such single word, I should write 
(at the risk of being quite misunderstood at first, at any rate) 
the word physiological. 

I have never wondered why so many men and women balk 
at ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ 
accept (unfortunately for me,-not one in a hundred, orin 
several hundred, is ready) that utterance from full-grown 
human personality, as of a tree growing in itself, or any 
other objective result of the universe, from its own laws, 
oblivious of conformity—an expression, faithful exclusively” 
to its own ideal and receptivity, however egotistical or enor- 
mous (‘All is mine, for I have it in me,’ sings the old Chant 
of Jupiter)—not mainly indeed with any of the usual pur- 
poses of poems, or of literature, but just as much (indeed 
far more) with other aims and purposes. These will only 
be learned by the study of the book itself—will be-arrived at, 
if at all, by indirections—and even at best, the task no easy 


one. The physiological point of view will almost always — 


have to dominate in the reader as it does in the book—only 
now and then the psychological or intellectual, and very 
seldom indeed the merely zsthetic. 

Then I wished above all things to arrest the actual mo- 
ment, our years, the existing, and dwell on the present—to: 
What the past has sent 
forth in its incalculable volume and variety, is of course on 
record. What the next generation, or the next, may fur- 
nish, I know not. But for.indications.of the-individuality. 
and physiognomy, of the present, in America, my two books 
are candidates. And though it may not appear at first look, 


I am more and more fond of thinking, and indeed am quite 


decided for myself, that they have for their nerve-centre the 
Secession War of 1860-65. 
Then the volumes (for reasons well conned over before I 


took’the first.step) were intended to be most decided, serious, 


bona fide expressions of an identical individual personality— 
egotism, if you choose, for I shall not quarrel about the 
word. They proceed out of, and revolve around, one’s-self, 


myself, an identity, and declaredly make that self the nucleus _ 


of the whole utterance. After all is, said, it is only a con- 
crete special personality that can finally satisfy and vitalize 
the student of verse, heroism, or religion—abstractions will 
do neither. (Carlyle said, ‘ There is no d poém in the 
world but is at bottom a biography—the life of a man.’) 
The principal contrast and unlikeness of the personality 
behind every page of ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ compared with the 


None should try it till ready to — 
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_personality-sources of established poems, is undoubtedly the 
- different relative a/#itude.toward God, toward the universe, 
_ toward humanity, and still more (by. reflection, confession, 
_ assumption, etc.), the attitude of the ego, the one chanting 
_ Or talking toward himself. Whether my friends claim it for 
‘me or not, I feel certain that in respect to pictorial talent, 
~. description, dramatic situations, and especially in verbal 
-melody and all the conventional technique of poetry, not 
only the divine work already alluded to, but dozens more, 
~ transcend (some of them immeasurably transcend) all I have 
done, or could do. But it seemed to me the time had 
arrived to reflect those same old themes and things in the 
lights thrown on them by the advent of America and Democ- 
tacy—that such illustration, as far as its statement is con- 
cerned, is now and here a chief demand of imaginative liter- 
ature—and that the New World is the most fitting place for 
its trial, its attempt in original song. Not to carry out, in 
‘the approved style, some choice plot or fancy, nor to portray 
the passions, or the beautiful, or love, or fine thoughts, or 
‘incidents, or aspirations, or courtesies (all of which has been 
done overwhelmingly and well, probably never to be ex- 
celled). But while, in such zesthetic presentation of objects, 
- passions, plots, thoughts, etc., our lands. and days do not 
want, and probably will never have, anything better than 
they already possess from the bequests of the past, it still 
remains to be said that there is even toward all these a sub- 
jective arid democratic point of view appropriate to ourselves 
alone, and to our new genius and environments, different 
from anything hitherto—and that such point of view toward 
all current life and art is for us the only means of their 
assimilation consistent with the modern and scientific spirit, 
‘in our Western World. 
The word I should put primarily as indicating the charac- 
ter of my own poems would be the word Suggestiveness. I 
- round and finish little or nothing ; I could not, consistently 
with my scheme. If ‘ Leaves of Grass’ satisfies those who, 
~ to use a phrase of Margaret Fuller’s, ‘expect suggestions 
‘only and not fulfilments,’ I shall be quite content. 
That I have not been "accepted during my own time—that 
-the largely prevailing range of criticism on my book has been 
either mockery or denunciaticn—and that I, as its author, 
have been the marked object of two or three (to me pretty 
_ Serious) official buffetings—is probably no more than I ought 
‘to have expected. I had my choice when I commenced. I 
bid neither for soft eulogies, big money returns, nor the 
approbation of existing schools and conventions. As now 
fulfilled after thirty years, the best of the achievement is, 
_ that I have had my say entirely my own way, and put it 
unerringly on record—the value thereof to be decided by 
time. In calculating that decision, Dr. Bucke and William 
O'Connor are far more definite and peremptory than I am. 
I consider the whole thing experimental—as indeed, in a 
very large sense, I consider the American Republic itself. to 


There is always an invisible background to a high-inten- 
_ tioned book—the palimpsest on which every page is written. 
Apply this.to my volume. The facts of these thirty-eight 
or.forty empires soldered in one—fifty or sixty millions of 
equals, with their lives, their passions, their future—these 
incalculable areas and seething multitudes around us, and 
_- of which we are inseparable parts! Think, in comparison, 
of the petty environage and limited area of the poets of past 

oe Europe, no matter how great their genius. To 
which I should add what Herder taught to the young Goethe, 
that really great poetry is always (like the Homeric or Bibli- 
_ cal canticles) the result of the national spirit, and not the 
privilege of a polished and cultivated few. 

No one will get at my verses who insists upon viewing 
them as a literary performance, or attempt at such perform- 
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ance, or as aiming mainly toward art or 2stheticism. I 
hope to go on record for something different—something 
better, if I may dare to say so. 

That America necessitates for her poetry entirely new 
standards of measurement is such a point with me, that I 
never tire of dwelling on it. Think of the absence and 
ignorance, in all cases hitherto, of the vast ensemble, multi- 
tudinousness, vitality, and the unprecedented stimulants of 
to-day and here. It almost seems as if a poetry with any- 
thing like cosmic features were never possible before. It is 
certain that a poetry of democracy and absolute faith, for 
the use of the modern, never was. 

I think the best and largest songs yet remain to be sung. 

WaLT WHITMAN. 


Literature 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton.* 

THE READING WORLD has been talking of two autobiog- 
raphies within the past few weeks—the autobiographies of 
the two English novelists who were the most widely sepa- 
rated in life and work. First came that of Anthony Trol- 
lope, already noticed in these columns, and now comes an 
instalment of the ‘ Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton.’ The book is divided into 
parts. ‘The first part is autobiographical. Beginning with 
the ancestry of the author on both sides of his house, it 
brings the story down to his twenty-second year. Notwith- 

standing the difference in their social position and surround- 
ings, the childhood of Edward Bulwer was not unlike that of 
Anthony Trollope. Both had ill-tempered fathers, and both 
were unhappy in their school life. Young Bulwer suffered 
the most in the former respect. His father was the most 
odiously jealous of men. Because his wife expressed pleas- 
ure at the approaching visit of her mother, he forbade the 
latter his house. For his son he entertained the most vio- 
lent dislike, and made both the boy and his mother miser- 
able by his cruelty. Bad temper and the gout wore him 
out, and at last he died. Edward Bulwer was sent to school 
at the age of nine, but at the end of two unhappy weeks his 
mother took him home. Other schools were tried with poor 
results, until he was placed with the Rev. Charles Walling- 
ton. 

While Bulwer was still a schoolboy he made his first essay 
in authorship. ‘Ismael: an Oriental Tale, with other 
Poems, by Edward George Lytton Bulwer, written between 
the age of thirteen and fifteen,’ was published by Messrs. 
Hatchard in 1820. Bulwer has, however, made a mistake 
as to his age when it was written. He always thought him- 
self two or three years younger than he really was, but his 
sun, who has taken pains to discover the year of his father’s 
birth, says that it was 1803, 80 that he was seventeen when 
he wrote ‘Ismael.’ The verses have no literary value. 
The year after they appeared, Bulwer entered Cambridge 
University. He took no honors (he says that he sought 
none), but he stood well as a student, and was a shining 
light in the Union Debating Society. His first speech made 
before that youthful body was a defence of Praed. At 
Cambridge he decided to devote himself to literature, and 
laid out a plan for a history of the English people in the 
manner afterward adopted by Greene. After he had written 
a work on political economy, the subjects which most at- 
tracted his attention were metaphysics and old English liter- 
ature. Poetry seems to have been his favorite pastime, for 
all his earlier volumes were of verse. 

Before he went to college Bulwer had an unfortunate love 
affair, which his son says colored his whole life. He fell in 
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love, at seventeen, with a peasant girl, whose father, believ- 
ing that no good could come of her attachment to a man of 
so much higher social position, married her to a farmer’s 
son. The girl died. soon after, and from her death-bed sent 
a message to Bulwer to visit her grave—a pilgrimage he 
made for many years. He uses this episode in ‘ Kenelm 
Chillingly,’ the last of his novels. Of this his son says : 

* My father read the manuscript of ‘‘ Kenelm”’ to my wife and 
myself, and at particular parts of it he could not restrain his 
tears. Throughout the day (it was New Year’s Eve—the eve of 
the year of his own death) on which he finished the chapter 
describing Kenelm’s sufferings above the grave of ‘‘ Lily,’’ he 
was profoundly dejected, listless, broken ; and in his face there 
was the worn look of a man who had just passed through the 
last paroxysm of a passionate grief. We did not then know to 
what the incidents referred, and we wondered that the creations 
of his fancy should exercise such power over him. - They were 
not the creations of fancy, but the memories of fifty years past.’ 

The novelist’s married life was far from happy. When he 
was not more than twenty-two or three he married Miss 
Rosina Wheeler,.a young Irish woman of great beauty, one 
year his senior. He fell in love with her at first sight. His 
mother considered it an infatuation, and did everything in 
her power to prevent the match. Her opposition had the 
usual effect, and the young people were not long in getting 
married. Bulwer was a man of expensive habits, and his 
wife was unfitted by experience or taste for the duties of 
domestic life. His entire capital amounted to £6000, while 
she had an income of £80 a year. They went to live in a 
place not many miles from London. There Bulwer rose at 
eight o’clock, and always walked for an hour; then, after a 
light breakfast, he worked uninterruptedly till dinner, at four 
o’clock. At six he resumed work ; and his wife complained, 
with some justice, that she never saw him till three o’clock in 
the morning, and then for not longer than five minutes. He 
wrote rapidly, and seldom made any erasures or corrections 
in his manuscript. He was almost as prolific as Anthony 
Trollope. Between the years 1827 and 1837, he produced 
twelve novels, two poems, a political pamphlet, a play, the 
whole of the work entitled ‘ England and the English,’ three 
complete volumes of his ‘ History of Athens,’ of which only 
two have been published, and all the essays and tales col- 
lected in ‘ The Student.’ All these bore his name as author, 
but they represent only a portion of his literary work. 
Throughout the greater part of that time he was writing 
anonymously in six magazines and reviews, as well as in 
several newspapers. This hard work was a necessity. He 
was writing for bread, and to pay his debts. But ‘ Pelham’ 
was written while he was yet in his twenty-fifth year, and 
fame and fortune followed its publication. Lord Lytton 
scouts the idea that his father intended Pelham as a portrait 
of himself, though ‘ he was not without a certain tincture of 
the qualities he has imparted to his hero.’ 

The various novels of Bulwer are discussed here in turn, 
and the history of their writing given with much detail. 
There is a tradition among us that Englishmen are very 
reserved, and never speak of their family affairs. If their 
characters are to be judged by their biographies and auto- 
biographies, we should say that they were particularly un- 
reserved. Neither the father nor the son hesitates, in this 
book, to speak of the most ordinary family secrets, or to char- 
acterize himself or any one else in the frankest manner. 
The work up to this point is highly entertaining. It 
brings its hero down to his twenty-seventh year. 





Alfred Tennyson.* 
. THE curRIosity of the public as to the personal character- 
istics and domestic life ofits heroes is a natural one. It is 
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seldom welcome to the retiring man, and yet the shy, recluse 
scholar, no less than the flaunting politician, finds himself 
the object of many-a powerful lens. It is the street boy and 
the claquers who follow the great senator, while the poet 
has on his track the sentimental girl, the admiring woman, 
the ambitious student, the wonder-eyed throng of the more 
cultivated. When a man is famous, some of us want to 
know why ; some want the recipe for use, some for abuse ; 
some merely care to bask in the sunshine of genius, But 
whatever the motive may be, it soon becomes evident that 
the turn of the great man’s verse somehow depends on that 
of his nose, the incense which he burns to the muse has 
some occult connection with that which he sends up to the 
nicotine divinity. We seek the tobacconist, the tailor, the 
shoemaker, and purloin the man’s measure. When, as one 
among a thousand demands on his time, the amiable Whit- 
tier is sent to his desk two hundred times a year to write his 
autograph, we may imagine what a hard life the irascible 
Poet Laureate of England leads, to whom strangers come as 
to one of the sights of London. 

All this has only an indirect bearing on Mr. Walter Wace’s 
book, which does not pander in the least to the morbid curi- 
osity of any one. If anything, it errs in the other direction, 
and gives us in the main only what may be culled from the _ 
newspapers, the reviews, and the published works of the 
English poet. The little personal items, which might easily 
have been gathered, expanded, and swamped in a world of 
words, are almost altogether left to gossip and the news- 
mongers. But literary details and such personal account as 
is legitimate, derived from hundreds of sources, are abun- 
dant, well-selected, and almost reverently edited. 

We learn who the Tennysons were, and how they ran 
their roots back among the Plantagenets ; how the family 
lived in the ‘ quiet, wooded village’ of Somersby, ‘ at the 
foot of the Southwold ;’ how the brothers—they were seven 
—amused themselves with verse and prose, with sketches 
and caricatures, from their early years; how pretty the 
natural scenery was amidst which they grew up, and the 
central attraction of which was that rippling, noisy brook, 
that appears again and again in the poems of the third son, 
murmuring through his song as it murmurs through many 
villages on its way to Wainfleet Haven ; how he got from 
Somersby and Spilsby and Horncastle and Louth, where he 
went to school, much of the imagery of the later poems—the. 
* oxen’s low from the dark fen,’ the ‘ wide-winged sunset of 
the misty marsh,’ the ‘ lonely moated grange,’ the * clustered 
marish mosses green and still,’ the * marsh marigold that 
shines like fire in swamps,’ the ‘ hollows grey,’ the * dry, 
dark wold,’ the ‘ old-fashioned garden with old-fashioned 
flowers,’ where . 

‘ Heavily hangs the broad sun-flower 
Over its grave in the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock— 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily.’ 

From Somersby—with a seat on the box outside—we are 
taken to Louth, from Louth to Cambridge, where we trace the 
scholarly and poetic influences which color in so high a de- 
gree the later writings of the Laureate. We are introduced _ 
to his young friends—Arthur Henry Hallam, James Sped- 
ding, Henry Alford, the ‘ amiable and accomplished Dean 
of Canterbury,’ Merivale, Richard Moncton Milnes, Richard 
Chevenix Trench, Charles Buller—all men of ability and 
nearly all members of the ‘ Cambridge Apostles,’ with a 
leaning to the ‘ divine art.’ All the while the poet had been 
scattering the flowers of song by the way—a volume at 
Louth, when he was but a little over fifteen ; many pieces 
in the periodicals ; a volume at Cambridge, in 1830, when 
he-was but twenty-one. The first volume contained little . 
that was worth preserving. ‘The ‘ Lover's Tale,’ which was 
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d written between whiles, was printed later, but not thought 


- the remarkable novel that it is. 


worthy of resurrection until very recently. But this second 
volume contained such poems as ‘ The Merman,’ ‘ Mari- 
anna, ‘ Ballad of Oriana,’ and found a welcome from Leigh 
Hunt and Zhe Westminster Review. In 1832 came a third 
volume, with ‘ The Miller’s Daughter,’ ‘Oenone,’ ‘ The 
May Queen,’ ‘The Death of the Old Year.’ Lock- 
hart attacked the rising genius as ‘Christopher North’ 
had done two years before, while Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
and young John Stuart Mill stepped forth as his defenders. 
For ten years thereafter the poet was silent, but in 1842 
appeared ‘ Poems by Alfred Tennyson,’ in two volumes, and 
from that day his position was assured. Wordsworth in 
England, Lowell and Poe in America, were more than a 
match for Bulwer Lytton ; and ‘ Miss Alfred’ still lords it 


over 
‘,The padded man that wears the stays, 
Who killed the girls and thrilled the boys 
With dandy pathos.’ 


Tennyson was married in 1850 to a lady who seems to 
have grown up for him in his native Lincolnshire—a Miss 
Sellwood, who was a niece of Sir john Franklin. Before 
his marriage he had published ‘ The Princess,’ and in the 
year of his marriage came ‘ In Memoriam ’ and the Laureate- 
ship—three events which litted him to the pinnacle of fame 
and, we may suppose, of happiness. He was still under 
fifty and in the prime of his powers when Hawthorne saw 
him at Manchester. ‘ Gazing at him with all my eyes,’ says 
the great romance writer, ‘I liked him well, and rejoiced 
more in him than in all the wonders of the exhibition.’ And 
Hawthorne’s attitude has been that of a great proportion of 
the lovers of rhythmic beauty in poetry for the past thirty 
years. During these years have come all the Laureate 

ems, including the magnificent Ode on the Death of the 

uke of Wellington ; the last of those wonderfully beautiful 
Idylls of the King, which are certainly the high-water mark 
of poetic melody ; most of the dialect English pieces, which 
show the depths of pathos and human tenderness ; and the 
‘dramatic poems, which give us neither height nor depth, 
but represent very well the calmer ambitions of the poet’s 
riper years. 

Mr. Wace gives us a short chapter on ‘ Obscure Passages 
in Tennyson’s Verse,’ and a long chapter of parallel pas- 

“sages, in which is traced the poet's indebtedness to George 
Herbert, Cowper, Keats, and Shelley, and to Theocritus, 
Lucretius, and the ancients—a theme which Mr. E. C. Sted- 
man has treated most admirably in his ‘ Victorian Poets.’ 
Mr. Wace shows more zeal and earnest endeavor than gen- 

_uine critical perception in what he has to say of Tennyson’s 
quality. In the last four chapters we have the Poet Laureate 
“as a critic,’ a list of his ‘ suppressed poems,’ and of those 
in print, and a pretty full record of critical articles which 
have been written on Tennyson. The student who has time 
and heart for these externals of a man’s life will certainly 
be greatly indebted to this little volume. It fairly bristles 
with facts and figures. But of Tennyson himself—the man 
involved in the poet, the inner life which a man’s letters and 
daily actions indicate, we get almost nothing ; and this will 
exactly suit the lately-ennobled Alfred Tennyson. 





‘“* The Breadwinners.” * 
MorRE THAN ONE QUALITY makes ‘ The Breadwinners’ 
It is a novel of action and 
spirited incident, in an age of introspection and analysis, yet 
it contains bits of analysis delicately and subtly grateful in 
an age of sensational melodrama. As a social study, it is a 
study of all grades of society, from the highest to the lowest, 
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and while it treats of social problems, it is not dogmatic 
enough to be purely a novel with a purpose. It gives us 

love and lovers, instead of married unhappiness and flirts. 

In style, it is at times rapid, concise and forceful ; at other 
times dainty, thoughtful, and serene. Occasionally it is 

very coarse, never, however, with the coarseness of a coarse 

author, but of one who himself prefers culture and refine- 

ment, while recognizing a strength in coarseness which ap- 

peals to him as a power in its own way. It is a novel with 

a plot, rounded and distinct, upon which every episode has 

a direct bearing ; yet each episode is in itself a complete 

and rounded study of the subject in hand, whether a politi- 

cal meeting, an evening party, a spiritualist ‘ seeuns,’ the 

opening of a night-blooming cereus, a gathering of the 

Brotherhood of the Breadwinners, the analysis of a senti- 

ment or a passion, the question of what shall be done with 

young women who are ‘above’ what they are born to, or 

the recognition of the influence and sphere of a delicately 

nurtured and nobly educated girl. It is the tendency of 

our novelists, as of physicians everywhere, to become spe- - 
cialists ; so that we have turned to Bret Harte for low life, 
to Lathrop, Bishop, and Robert Grant for the follies of high 
life, to Hawthorne for romance, to Cable for dialect, to 
Howells for clever reproduction of womanly peculiarities, 
to James for analysis, to Miss Phelps for delicate humor and 
overwrought sentiment, to Tourgée for contemporary his- 
tory, and so on endlessly ; so that it is a surprise and pleas- 
ure to find the author of ‘ The Breadwinners’ ‘ doing up’ 
his fashionable life in a single evening party ; his ‘ take-off ’ 
on municipal politics in a single chapter ; his lover’s flirta- 
tion with the wrong woman in a single kiss ; his ‘ strike,’ or 
murder, or trial, or robbery, or elopement, in perhaps a 
single paragraph ; his caricature in almost a single word. 
Even his ‘ Breadwinners’ themselves are so much of a con- 
cise episode that one can easily imagine that the author— 
whose sympathies and interests lie largely with his gentle 
and refined characters—planned originally a novel about 
Farnham and Alice, only changing his title to ‘ The Bread- 
winners ’ on finding what he had meant merely as an episode 
assuming proportions and interesting himself to a degree he 
had not at first meditated. The book is one to stand nobly 
the test of immediate re-reading. and those who have en- 
joyed it as a serial will find it possible to take it up again at 
once in book form, with even greater enjoyment. 

Of the incidents, it must be acknowledged that many are 
improbable and some are melodramatic ; yet as a represen- 
tation of many phases of life, the whole is a remarkable study 
of society and of character. Touching the‘ Breadwinners ’ 
themselves, it has been charged that the author shows little 
sympathy with the working classes ; surely a mistake, since 
his bitter distrust of anything like trades-unions springs, not 
from his sense of the annoyance to employers, but from 
conviction that the workingman who joins a secret society 
which compels him by oath to give up his will, his con- 
science, and his earnings, at the caprice of any master-work- 
man or ‘ executive council,’ is committing an act of folly 
whose miserable consequences to himself and his family he 
cannot foresee, while he places himself and them in the 
power of an utterly irresponsible despotism. ‘There is thus 
no haughtiness in the attitude of the author ; his Offitt is the 
miserable fellow that he is, not because he is a ‘ Bread- 
winner,’ still less because he is a workingman: he is a 
‘ Breadwinner ’ because he is a miserable fellow, and he is a 
miserable fellow because he is zo¢ a workingman, but one of 
the wretched creatures who do not intend to earn if they 
can steal, or to do without what they can obtain by even the 
foulest means. The author's conception of the true attitude 
between employer and employed, and of the real brother- 
hood of man, is shown, concisely as usual, in the chapter 
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where the elegant Farnham is not ashamed to clasp hands 
with his carpenter ; a relation always possible where the 
master is a gentleman, and the servant self-respecting, as well 
as respectful. 

Of the romance of the story we have already spoken from 
month to month with the highest praise. Farnham’s love 
for Alice, as something affording him in itself the greatest 
joy quite apart from any hope of ever possessing her, is a 
delicate and lovely study, and the sweet Alice’s swift resent- 
ment at his single lapse from constancy is an equally delicate 
and beautiful study of a young girl's virginal innocence and 
high ideals. 

In brief, ‘ The Breadwinners’ is a novel to command 
immediate, wide, and careful attention. Powerful, enter- 
taining, and earnest to a remarkable degree, it is evidently 
the work of an author capable of using sympathy with judg- 
ment, and strength with gentleness ; one whose admiration 
for ideals does not blind him to the existence of disagree- 
able realities, but whose knowledge of such realities does 
not make him disbelieve in the existence of ideal goodness 
and loveliness. 


\Maudsley’s ‘‘ Body and Will.” * 

Dr. Maupsvey is well known by his previous books, and 
as a strongly forcible writer. His ‘ Responsibility in Mental 
Disease,’ in the International Scientific Series, attracted a 
good deal of attention a few years ago; and his works on 
the physiology and the pathology of the mind have been 
accepted as important contributions to a scientific under- 
standing of the subject. He is an interesting writer, has an 
intimate acquaintance with the facts he wishes to present, 
and is an enthusiastic interpreter of the evolutionary theo- 
ries concerning the mind. He isto be ranked with Tyndall, 
Lewes, Bain, and Huxley for the boldness of his theories and 
the value of his researches. In the present work he inter- 
prets the will according to the methods of his schoul, show- 
ing it to be a product of evolution. His book is divided 
into three parts, and the range of his treatment of the sub- 
ject is a wide one. In the first part he sets himself the task 
of refuting the metaphysical theories of the will, and of 
proving the doctrine of necessity. . This is the least valuable 
portion of the book, for it is intensely dogmatic, and fails to 
give a just consideration to the theory of the freedom of the 
will. There seems to be plenty of room for difference of 
opinion on this subject, and quite opportunity enough for 
controversy ; but nothing is to be gained unless those who 
debate the subject consent to correctly state each other's 
positions. What is most wanted is aset of definitions which 
will enable all to talk about the same thing. It is here that 
Dr. Maudsley’s book is very weak, and it lacks in that de- 
liberate scientific statement which was so much to be de- 
sired. ‘The person who best answers, who alone answers 
near,’ he says, ‘ to the metaphysical definition of freewill is 
the madman.’ He fails to recognize the limits which all 
who believe in the freedom of the will give to its activity, 
and by this failure his whole discussion is vitiated in its re- 
sults, His arguments are strong ones, and have the merit 
of being clearly stated ; but the controversial tone of the 
writer is quite out of place and greatly injures the value of 
his work. His argument would have been quite strong 
enough had he done the metaphysicians perfect justice. 

The second part of the book deals with the will in its 
physiological, social, and evolutionary relations; and here 
Dr. Maudsley is much more satisfactory. He presents the 
moral nature in man as the result of inheritance, the prod- 
uct of environment and transmission. The .roots of the 
moral sense he finds in the instinct of propagation, but it 
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comes to its true expression through social feeling. Again, 
he says that ‘ the principle of good and the principle of evil 

in the world, which have been recognized by all peoples in 

all ages under one form or another by way of explanations 

of positive facts of observation, may be taken to be primi- 

tive intuitions of the opposite laws of evolution and degen- 

eracy." He goes along with Lewes in recognizing the social - 
factor as the one of most importance in the evolution of the 

moral nature, and as that which really makes morality to be 

what it is, He says it takes form when men come to act 

and feel together. ‘ The consensus of action becomes a 

sense-in-common or social sense, and the latter, by a still 

higher evolution, a conscience or moral sense, which is the 

affective outcome of knowing or thinking together, the feel- 

ing bred of a common intellectual synthesis. 

In the third part of his book Dr. Maudsley deals with 
will in its pathological relations, and this is by far the most 
interesting portion of the whole work. Here he is on his 
own special ground ; and the facts he presents are of great 
value, whatever theory of the will we may accept. In fact, 
Dr. Maudsley is weak when off this ground, and only strong 
when he keeps fully within its limits. His previous writings 
on mental pathology were of great value ; and what he con- 
tributes here to the study of moral pathology deserves the 
most serious consideration. If his theories are not always 
to be accepted, his facts and observations are of much im- 
portance. He treats of congenital deficience or absence of 
moral feeling and will, degeneration of moral feeling and 
will in disease, the moral sense and will in criminals, disor- 
ders of will in mental derangement, and the disintegrations 
of the ego. All these subjects are treated from the stand- 
point of regarding the mind as a product of the physical de- 
velopment of man ; and the author's interpretations of the 
facts he presents are full of the bias of this theory. It may 
be seriously questioned whether this theory allows one who 
holds it to look at the facts on all sides. At least, it cannot 
be said that Dr. Maudsley has risen above prejudice and 
dogmatism in his treatment of a subject of so much impor- 
tance in so many directions. The man who can seriously 
call suicide a stupendous example of freewill is not always 
to be trusted in his conclusions. 

We cannot refrain from saying a word or two more about 
some of the limitations to be found in this book. Ina 
treatise like this it must lower the reader’s trust in the 
author’s theories, though not in his facts, to find him in- 
dulging in a narrow dislike of theories not his own. Dr. 
Maudsley says that ‘ to bring Goi at all within the compass 
of human prediction, and above all to give him a magnified 
human personality, a character and a name, asserting there- 
upon that man is made in His image, is sheer blasphemy 
and nonsense.’ It is to be admitted that there is much of 
truth in this statement, and that it is one needing to be 
made ; but we cannot help noticing how readily Dr. Mauds- 
ley makes statements not one whit better founded than that 
to which he here objects. We are all bound to follow sci- 
ence where it has fact and substantial theory to rest on ; but 
when it builds theories without foundation, they are in no 
wise better than those of theology. When Dr. Maudsley 
says that ‘the sum of the respective energies of good and 
evil remains a constant quantity’ he is saying that for which 
he cannot offer the slightest proof. It is merely a specula- 
tion, and a speculation that has not the merit of being rea- 
sonable. Again, he says that ‘ all the horrible consequences 
of the struggle for existence on earth,’ and all the phases of 
life and moral activity we now see on earth, ‘have been 
many times in the infinite past of being, as the result of the 
same organic combinations that prevail on earth now.’ It 
seems to us that the reasons for even the most grussly 
anthropomorphic conception of God are very much strongef 
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than for such a conception of creation. Dr. Maudsley's 
3 t is based purely upon speculation, and science can 
lend it none other than a speculative support. Men of sci- 


. ence should carefully distinguish between fact and substan- 


tial theory, and that which is merely speculation. This Dr. 
Maudsley very often fails to do; and it is the weakness of 





“A Brief History of the Christian Church.’’ * 

THIs Is HISTORY in the form of a catechism, designed for 
‘school instruction. _Several Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church pronounce it to be well done, and one of them 
~—Bishop Williams, of Connecticut—has written an intro- 
duction for it. It is church history written, not from the 
‘point of view of an historian, but from that of a very confi- 
dent, though generally amiable, Episcopacy : Q. ‘ What seri- 
ous errors did Luther maintain?’ A. ‘ He decided that it 

- was justifiable for a Priest to ordain, whereas the Church had 
always insisted that a Bishop only could do so. He there- 
fore, being simply a Priest, set aside a preacher for Witten- 
‘berg, and so deprived the Lutheran Church of the Apostolic 
Succession.” As to. Romanism, the author is calmly, 
severely superior: Q. ‘What would you say of modein 
Romanism?’ A. ‘ The Romish Church became a schismati- 
cal body by the action of the Council of Trent.’ In regard 
to Calvin, he shows more feeling. ‘ He was tall and thin, 
and a dyspeptic ; a narrow-minded and bigoted theologian. 
4 . «His theological opinions are held by many mod- 
etn Presbyterian, Congregational, and Dutch Reformed 
Churches. The English Church has always opposed and 
denied them.’ It is less easy for one who cares for the truth 
of history to read calmly the almost unqualified defamation 


- of the Puritans of England and New England in which the 


author serenely indulges, or the description of Laud as ‘a 
. great and good, though unwise and imperious Bishop ;’ or 
_ the coarse statement about the doctrine of transubstantia- 

tion, that it is * virtual cannibalism.’ 

“In short, this is history seen through deeply colored spec- 
~tacles. It may be very serviceable in making children love 
the Episcopal Church and hate other churches, but it will 
not educate them in sound and wise views of those great 
problems which the history of the church has been succes- 
sively presenting and solving. The schools of its author’s 
denomination will perhaps adopt it. It can be of no possi- 
ble use anywhere else. 


Minor Notices. 
~ Two MORE VOLUMES of Mr. Bancroft’s last revised edition of 
his history of the United States will include the whole of the 
original work. (Appleton.) The third volume, recently pub- 
lished, comes down to the end of the sixth volume of the old edi- 
tion, leaving four more to be condensed into two. It is in con- 
densation, almost entirely, that this revision differs from the 
work as originally published, and it is quite worth while for a 
ea studious comparison of the two in the 
rmation of a style. We recall nothing like it in literature. 
Mr. Bancroft has been engaged upon this history at least half.a 
century, beginning when he was not much more than thirty 
ap of age. He brought to it all the enthusiasm of youth, and 
e wrote in the almost florid style, then more popular—perhaps 
“we should say then more tolerated—than it is now. He main- 
tained it essentially to his tenth volume, chastened and sobered 
somewhat by increase of years, and possibly by the change of 
) se, especially historical style, which grew up, in the mean- 
‘while. At the age of fourscore he remodels the work, but 
almost solely in this particular. In the revision we have abso- 
lutely the same work, save that it is pruned of its redundancy of 
tropes and figures, of its flights of the imagination, of its adjec- 
tives and of its expletives, of its ‘entoosymoosy’ generally. 
The result is remarkable. The history is cut down at least a 
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absolutely improved, as, indeed, it could hardly fail to be. In 
this respect it is a practical work upon rhetoric, the like of which 
we know nowhere else, and is a curious study. As the Bancroft 
history of the United States, this revision must supersede all 
former editions. 





WE ARE NOT TOLD so in the preface, but we venture to 
assume that this little volume on ‘The British Constitution’ 
ae York : Townsend MacCoun) is the substance of lectures 

elivered by its author, the late Professor Dean, to classes of 
law-students. It is simply a text-book containing much elemen- 
tary instruction upon the English Constitution with which 
students of law should become familiar, though students of his- 
tory will seek a wider knowledge. 1t comes within the denomina- 
tion of ‘ books of useful reading,’ which may be read with profit, 
and even with pleasure, but saldion are, except under the direc- 
tion of an instructor. This one, however, is interesting as well 
as instructive, and may be read with some pleasure as well as 
profit. It is clear, methodical, and accurate, notwithstanding 
some slips which would not have escaped the eyes of the author, 
amy 6 had the book been published in his lifetime. "We doubt 
even if he would have given to the book the title it bears ; for it 
may be questioned whether there is any such thing properly as 
a British Constitution. There is an English Constitution—begun 
where this book begins—with the institutions of the Saxons be- 
fore the Norman conquest, and evolved in the course of cen- 
turies out of the growth of the English people, long before there 
was any Great Britain to give a name to the fundamental law. 
The English Constitution might as properly be called British- 
Irish, as only British—perhaps even more so. So also we doubt 
—indeed, we may be quite sure—that Protessor Dean would not 
have spoken, as the book does more than once, of the ‘ disfran- 
chisement of villeins’ when he meant their enfranchisement ; 
nor would he have peremnes himself to say, had he read his 
own proofs, that ‘ we have three great facts out of which to work 
out the problem.’ It is an excellent little book, nevertheless, 
though good editing would have improved it. 





‘ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE’ is published by the Messrs. 
Appleton as a companion to their edition of ‘English as She is 
Spoke.’ The compiler of this volume would have us think that 
this English was written as ingenuously as that of the amusing 
Portuguese grammar. But we cannot help thinking that there 
was malice aforethought in the ‘Western paper’ (that broad] 
generic term) that thus chronicled a distressing accident : k 
child was run over by a wagon three years old, and cross-eyed, 
with pantalets on, which never spoke afterward.’ In a serious 
account of a shipwreck, the compiler claims to have found the 
following: ‘The captain swam ashore. So did the chamber- 
maid ; she was insured fora large sum and loaded with pig- 
iron.’ In whatever spirit the examples here quoted were written, 
they are certainly amusing. 


Modern Languages in School and College. 


THE COLLEGE GRADUATE who remembers sadly the time 
he wasted in the class-room in smiling at the professor’s bad 
English, and his own vain attempts to get out of homespun 
English into a bad favois, will look with interest upon the 
late meeting in this city of the college instructors in modern 
languages. It is certainly true that what. is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well, and if it is of value to American life 
that a large section of the years of youth should be given to 
the study of French and German, or of Spanish and Italian, 
it is time that some more precise and perfect system should 
be found and made generally known, under which the years 
may not be misspent. 

In England and on the Continent, one cannot go far with- 
out.a speaking acquaintance with two languages besides his 
own. The educated Englishman dances in Paris and drinks 
in Germany ; the shopman buys in Belgium and swears in 
Teutonic, if he can ; so that both the educated man and the 
shopkeeper miss something dear to them if they are without a 
knowledge of the tongues of France and Germany ; and yet 
the English shopman as a rule gets along very well with a 
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moderate sprinkling of ‘ donders' and ‘ parlez vous.’ But 
with French and German shopkeepers it is not so easy. 
The Frenchman, to be sure, when he annexes Germany, 
proposes to drop the German tongue; but the German, 
when he follows Bismarck to Paris, and meets the French- 
man on his own ground, expects to address the Parisian 
politely in the graceful language of sunny France. The 
German speaks French and English with ease. The French- 
man speaks French as condescendingly in St. Petersburg as 
in Berlin. He carries his conquest farther by the tongue 
and pen than by the sword. But after all there are strong 
reasons why neighbors so near as England, France, and the 
Teutonic peoples should begin the study of each other’s 
tongues from the cradle. No one with pretensions to any- 
thing like education should fail to know one language at 
least besides his own. 

This is not so with Americans. It is true that America is 
flooded with Germans, but they come prepared to meet us 
on our own ground. They come to be of us, not to take us 
by storm and reshape our throats. If they do not come 
equipped with the English tongue, it is not generally impor- 
tant for us to meet them in their own. This state of things 
takes from us the burden—a great burden it would be, too, 
on our common schools—of equipping the youth of moder- 
ate means and education with any foreign tongue. The 
other section of American society—that section which will 
hold a correspondence with foreigners in a business way, or 
will travel, or find an untranslated book necessary—is small, 
far smaller than the forensic fury of the modernist would 
have us believe. But small though the section may be in 
numbers, its want is a real one and should be met with gen- 
erosity. 

It should be the work of such a body of men as those 
represented by the late conference to put upon a sound 
basis the little teaching required of the foreign instructor. 
Some systematic course of training the teacher, or of testing 
his qualifications at least, should be devised. There is 
nothing so irregular and uncertain in its results as the pres- 
ent method or want of method. When we choose a native 
teacher, we choose him from an abundance of candidates. 
When we look for a foreigner to instruct us, we look among 
afew. Our own men have lived with us, and we know their 
history, can look up their credentials. They know our life, 
and, according to the measure of their years, the wants of 
our community. They know the method of disciplining 
youth with us ; they have been through the same discipline 
themselves. The American life is their normal school. 
There are those who think the school is not a good one ; 
but it is at least known to us, and trains for our purposes. 
The men, on the other hand, from among whom we are to 
choose our foreign teachers are far away from us in origin. 
We cannot easily trace them home ; and when we do trace 
them, it is after all to an alien home whose ways are not our 
ways. There is a friction between the two home spirits— 
sometimes good, sometimes bad for us. The foreigner does 
not always rub well with us; and we cannot sufficiently 
make him over: he will not always be made over. He 
rarely gets into our ideas and ways deep enough to work 
from the inside with his best outside talent. He is often 
enough, however, willing to give us his best, but does not 
knowhow. He sometimes works beside our native teacher, 
with twice the native’s knowledge and twice his experience 
in the finer mental processes, and yet gives us results in 
actual teaching below our most ordinary results. If he is a 
Frenchman, he is likely to want the power of disciplining ; 
if he is a German, he loves his roots too well. But whether 
Teutonic or Gallic, he does not so easily get at the Ameri- 
can character or American purposes, and—granted the same 
care exercised in choosing both—is, compared with the 


blue. 









native, far oftener an inefficient instructor. 
the question of a pure accent, most educational committees, 
having to choose, would choose a native American, even to 
instruct in a foreign tongue. Can this new society, result- 
ing from the late conference of professors, do anything to- 
ward solving this problem of testing the quality of alien in- 
structors, or of supplementing their qualifications by some 
instruction here? There are other questions which -we 
should like to consider, but have not space just now. 

JaMEs HERBERT MORSE, 





The Recent Remarkable Twilights. 


It Is Now practically certain that the brilliant phenomena, 
which during the past few months have been so often seen 
at sunrise and sunset, cannot be due to merely local causes, 
nor to any ordinary meteorological conditions. It is true, 
of course, that now and then, after the clearing of a storm, 
sunsets quite as gorgeous have often occurred before; and - 
if we had to do only with scattered instances, it might be ~ 
admitted that no new hypothesis is needed. But when we 
are dealing, as now, with such appearances, simultaneous, 
and extending over the whole earth’s surface, the affair is 
different. 

We have accounts from every direction of a series of most 
impressive atmospheric phenomena, which began with the 
closing days of August in the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
and on the eastern coast of Africa, and since then have cov- 
ered the world. At first, and near the Equator, there was 
a dense haze, which made the sun no brighter than the 
moon, and tinged its light with vivid hues of green and 
Later, in October, the equatorial stations had the 
same crimson dawns and sunsets, which in November and | 
December reached the temperate zones, and still continue 
in the United States and Europe. All the observations go 
to show that the upper regions of the atmosphere, at an ele- 
vation between twenty and fifty miles, are now filled with a 
fine haze or cloud, which consists neither of ice-crystals nor 
water-drops {as is proved by the testimony of the spectro- 
scope and polariscope), but probably of minute solid parti- 
cles, possibly mingled with some gas, lighter than common 
air. There is no difficulty in understanding how such a. 
cloud, originating near the Equator, and carried at first by 
the upper equatorial current, would be gradually diffused 
and distributed north and south over the earth by the return 
trade-winds ; and if the dust were fine enough, it might be 
many months before it would finally settle down and clear 
the air above the region of the clouds. 

Now where could and did such a cloud originate? I be- 
lieve (and this is the independent conclusion of many men 
of science) that it consists simply of the ashes and other 
matter ejected during the great volcanic eruption of Kraka- 
tow, in the Straits of Sunda. (Latitude 6°S.) This erup- 
tion, probably the most tremendous in the annals of history, 
reached its crisis on Aug. 27th and 28th, and an island 
some 4000 feet in height, and seven or eight miles in diame- 
ter, was literally blown into the air, and vanished. Over 
Java and Sumatra day became night. On the 28th and 
29th the cloud reached Mauritius (which, however, lay 
near its edge). Mr. Meldrum observed the characteris- 
tic sunset phenomena and at once surmised their volcanic 
origin, because a notable series of earthquake-waves had 
arrived a few hours before. On Sept. 1st. an English ob- 
server on the Gold Coast of Africa (in the Gulf of Guinea) 
reported that the sun was green for several hours, and so 
pale as to be mistaken for the moon. The next day, in the 


West Indies and over northern Brazil and Venezuela, the —- 


same green or bluish sun appeared. No report has yet 
been received to determine the westward progress of the 
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to Sept. r5th—an effect probably produced by the cloud 
on its first return, much widened and rarefied by the deposi- 
tion of its coarser particles. It need hardly be added that 
a-cloud which would cause the sun, seen ¢hrough it, to look 


ce — would itself be likely to appear red by reflected light. 


at last the cloud had been so widened in its travels as 
to spread itself over our latitudes, its density had become so 
~ feduced that its effects on svansmitted light were hardly 
noticeable, though in a few cases observers in this country 
- and England saw the moon-light tinged with green. 

~ It would not be proper to discuss the matter without an 
allusion to another theory proposed and held by some astron- 
omers of authority : that this upper-air cloud is of meteoric 
origin. I have no time to discuss it here, further than to 
ay that in the presence of a known and sufficient cause it 
is hardly worth while to have recourse to one that is purely 
hypothetical. We have had no known meteoric encounter 
lately, nor was any known meteoric encounter ever followed 

by similar phenomena. C. A. Younc. 


An American Girl in Victoria’s Regalia. 


.- WE HAVE RECEIVED from a lady in Washington the fol- 
lowing letter, cut from the pages of Zhe Southern Rose, a 
journal edited by her mother (who is still living, by the way), 
and. published in Charleston, S. C., in 1838. The letter 
was written by a member of the family of Mr. ‘Thomas Sully, 
of Philadelphia, who, it will be remembered, painted a por- 
trait of Queen Victoria, for which Her Majesty was good 
enough to sit, for the St. George’s Society of that city. 
‘ PHILADELPHIA, June 24, 1838. 
“It gives me much pleasure, my dear Aunt, to write you such 
ble news asI have to afford you. The Queen has taken her 
last sitting ; and father has painted a half length of her (by per- 
mission) ‘S the celebrated print publishers, Hodgson and 
Greaves, for which he is to receive the sum of one thousand dol- 
a and by this time it is being engraved. He expresses him- 
self as being highly pleased with the kindness and affability of 
Queen Victoria. At the last sitting he requested to have the 
ewels to paint from, and Her Majesty kindly volunteered to 
ave them on, but father represented to her the length of time it 
must necessarily take, and requested permission to bring his 
hter for that purpose, which was cordially granted. So the 
next day he brought Blanch to the palace. She gives a pretty 
description of the corridors she passed through—groups of pages 
“laughing and talking, etc. ; they were shewn into the Queen’s 
closet, a magnificent apartment, furnished with gold-colored 
damask, and quantities of gilding—a large window looking out 
upon an exquisite garden. From thence they were ushered into 
the painting room, “‘ a pretty room enough ’’—near the window a 
throne covered with crimson, and Her Majesty’s chair of crimson 
and gold placed on it. The Baroness Lehzen entered, and 
saluted Blanch kindly, clasped the garter of jewels on her arm, 
left the rest of the jewels with them and retired. Blanch im- 
mediately, at father’s request, strung the large diamond earrings 
_-on her ears (for hers, you are aware, are not pierced,) placed the 
enamelled collar of St. George and the Dragon around her neck, 
etc., and thus equipped, she took her seat on the throne. She 
makes this remark : ‘‘ While seated, I could not but think how odd 
it was, that I, Blanch Sully, should cross the Atlantic to visit the 
_ wear the Queen’s jewels, and mount her throne !’’ She 
: not been seated long, when the Baroness entered to 
- announce the Queen, and at that instant Victoria appeared. 
_ “* As the Queen approached, I descended from the throne in my 
borrowed plumes, and made a low obesiance. Her Majesty re- 
turned it, and immediately entered into conversation with me, 
asking various questions, as whether this was my first visit to 


~ England, and how I liked it, etc., etc., then asked father my 


age, and after chatting and looking at the picture she withdrew, 
not, however, before my father requested her autograph.’’ She 


+. ¥etired after this voluntary visit, and sent by the Baroness an 


'  @loud across the Pacific, but probably the circuit of the 
- garth was made within a week or ten days. At any rate, in 
'» Endia and Ceylon they were confounded by a bright green 
Ey at sunrise and sunset for a week or more, from Sept. 
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autograph, addressed to father, and one to Blanch, with a like- 
ness of herself, a little head in silver when Princess Victoria, 
which she requested Blanch to retain as a remembrance of her 
and of her visit to London, She also sent to know if they had 
breakfasted ; and Blanch said that in leaving the painting room, 
they saw refreshments laid out on silver waiters, in an adjoining 
apartment. The Queen and those ladies who were in waitin 
expressed themselves very much pleased with the likeness—an 
many artists and gentlemen connoisseurs (Blanch writes word) 
declare it is the best that has been painted of her. 

‘Of London, both father and Blanch speak in raptures, and they 
have found much to admire in the works of many artists. Ina 
day or two after the jewel business, father took Blanch to try on 
the Coronation robes for him to sketch from—so, by permission 
of course, for you know how sacred those things are considered 
—they proceeded to the Queen’s robe-maker, and Miss Blanch 
had to play Queen over again. The great robe is six yards long, 
of velvet lined with ermine, and so Sener that Blanch said she 
was glad when father had finished his sketches. 

* Blanch has had the good fortune to meet T. Moore, Sir Sidney 
Smith, —— of Lansdowne, and some others whose names 
have escaped me, and is quite intimate with Mrs, Jamieson.’ 





On a Certain Erratic Genius. 


HE is no fool, 

No scant-o’-sense ; 

In her benevolence 

Nature went quite outside the bond, 
Seeing his inward bent— 

Herself o’erfond— 

Forgot her first intent, 

Detained him just a whit beyond 
The rigid rule, 

And made him better than she meant 
In her grand school. 


He is no fool 

Who owns an eye 

To seek things far and high, 
Soaring beyond the common range— 
An inward-seeing mind, 

And only strange 

Because it is not blind 

To nature’s more interior change— 
A spirit cool 

And still as mirrored clouds behind 
A deep, calm pool. 


He is no fool : 

’T is not his place 

To run the general race ; 

Nor his to see 

How ardors may subside, 

And comity 

Be wedged in twain by pride, 

And honors fail, and sweetness flee, 
And this poor tool 

Of times and fashions yet abide 
The only fool. : 
James HERBERT Morse, 





Plantation Music. 
To THE Epitors or THE Critic: 


It is with some hesitancy that I venture to criticise a 
writer who has given so much pleasure as Joel Chandler 
Harris, in whom one feels a national pride. There is no 
less authority for attributing the banjo to the Virginian 
negroes than Thomas Jefferson, who in his ‘ Notes on Vir- 
ginia,’ printed in 1784, describing the colored race in that 
State, says: ‘In music they are more generally gifted than 
the whites with accurate ears for tune and time, and they 
have been found capable of imagining a small catch.’ Ina 
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foot-note the author says : ‘ The instrument proper to them 
is the Banjar, which they brought hither from Africa, and 
which is the origin of the guitar, its chords being precisely 
the four lower chords of the guitar.’ This is from the rare 
first edition of Jefferson’s ‘ Notes.’ The later editions not 
being accessible at my present writing, I am unable to say 
whether the statement is repeated, or additional particulars 
given. At the period of 1784 travelling ‘negro minstrel 
shows’ were unknown. As to the™ bones,’ they seem to be 
an adaptation of the castanets, generally supposed in this 
country to be Spanish, which are somewhat similar. The 
latter were introduced to Europe from the East, and are of 
high antiquity. They were probably brought into Spain by 
the Moors. I have heard them used on the banks of the 
Nile, several hundred miles in the interior of Egypt, as 
recently as two years ago. The kamengha, an instrument 
something like the ancient viol, with two strings played with 
a bow, is also said to be ancient, I have heard it played 
with much ability, in perfect tune and time, at Luxor and 
other parts of Egypt. Such an instrument among a race 
brought in contact with Western civilization would naturally 
be supplanted by the violin. WILLIAM JouN Ports, 
CAMDEN, New Jersey, Dec. 31, 1883. 





To THE EpIToRS OF THE CRITIC: 


The banjo has long been associated in my mind with the 
musical taste of the negro—not as the result of sentiment, 
or tradition, or the burlesque of the stage—but of familiar 
observation. In my former home (Lexington, Ky.) passers 
along the streets may hear the sounds of it issuing from the 
saloons, and, at certain seasons, from the lobbies of the 
hotels. At all hours of the summer nights I have heard 
strolling players pass with it beneath my window ; and sev- 
eral years ago I was on two occasions much interested in 
watching the motions of a young. negro man, sitting in a 
spring wagon and continuing to ‘ pick ’ his banjo as he was 
being driven along the most public streets of the city. An 
instrument frequently used to accompany the banjo there is 
the French harp. James LANE ALLEN. 

New York, 31st December, 1883. 


The Edition de Luxe of Dickens. 


To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


The statements made in your quotation from Mr. Smalley, 
with regard to the édition de luxe of Dickens, in your issue 
of Dec. 29th, and the deductions drawn by him, are calcu- 
lated to deceive book-buyers and cause dissatisfaction. We 
venture to state that Mr. Smalley is wrong, both in his 
premises and in his conclusions, and in any event we will 
buy all the copies of the édition de luxe of Dickens which his 
‘ most honest and intelligent bookselier’ has for sale, at the 
price he mentioned, and at even fifty per centum advance 
upon the price he mentioned, and we shall be pleased to 
have you publish our offer as an antidote to the quotation 
from him, Estes & LauriatT. 

Boston, Jan. 1, 1884. 








The Lounger 


TO CRITICISE PATTI will no doubt strike the we oat as a bold 
if not a gratuitous proceeding, but at the risk of being thought a 
Philistine, I must say that I did not enjoy her pertormance in 
‘Aida’ on Monday night as much as I have enjoyedt he perform- 
ance of other prime donne in the same opera, and here in New 
York, too. Patti never sings carelessly, but she does not fill all 
réles with equal satisfaction to critical hearers. She has not the 
proper conception of the character of the Egyptian slave, tor 
she ob as gayly through her most peatensie songs as she does 
through the music of ‘ The Barber of Seville.’ What could have 
been more unlike its proper rendering than the way she sang 


The Critic 


*O cieli azzuri ?’ Fora moment I did not recognize that beauti- 
ful aria, she rattled it off at such a rate. Do you remember a 
age donna by the name of Singer, who sang Aida here under 

ax Strakosch’s management, some three or four years ago? 
There was a woman who understood the dramatic requirements 
of the ré/e. She sang and acted with a passion and fire that not 
only communicated themselves to the other singers on the stage, 
but spread across the footlights to the audience. Her voice was 
worn, and occasionally she sang out of tune ; but what did that 
matter when she made such splendid effects, and excited her 
hearers to such a pitch of enthusiasm? If Patti had half as much 
fire as that, or as much as Nicolini has, she would not take such 
pains to spare her voice as she did in parts of the opera. Nicolini 


was the only person on the stage on Monday night who aroused - 


my enthusiasm by his singing. I admit all his deficiencies, but 
still he has some full and resonant tones in his voice, and a virility 
in his singing, that I do not find in some more praised and more 
popular tenors. 





THE BEST PERFORMANCE of Aida that has ever been given in 
New York, according to my thinking, was at Booth’s Theatre, 
some five years or so ago. Miss Kellogg was the Aida, Miss 
Cary the Amneris (her finest part), Frapolli the Rhadames, and 
Pantaleoni the Amonasro. Pantaleoni’s Amonasro was a créa- 
tion to be remembered. Indeed, each part in the opera seemed 
to suit the singer exactly, and I can think of no performance that 
has made oak an effect as that did upon a New York audience, 
But we are a forgetful people. 





MR. GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND is the fortunate Bscorexy =" 
of the first edition of Poe’s tales, published in Philadelphia in 
1840, They are bound in muslin, with the title printed on pa) 

and pasted on the back. If people only knew which first edi-. 
tions would eventually be of value, how easy it would be to 
make a valuable collection. The trouble is that one is not able 
to see very far ahead—to know who is going to be remembered 
and who forgotten by posterity. I see in the catalogue of a 
second-hand dealer a fine list of first edition Longfellows, and at 
the very moderate price of $1.50 a volume. It is not so hard to 
‘pick up’ scarce books if one only keeps his eyes open, I 
bought a copy of ‘ Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,’ a play by Charles 
Dickens, published in Osgood’s Vest-Pocket Series, the other 
day, for thirty cents ; and the same day I saw it catalogued bya 
bookseller at $3. This is the only copy of the play published by 
itself, and it is now out of print, hence the rise in price. It was, 
I believe, the only edition printed, or rather to be had, until Mr, 
Herne Shepherd gathered the broken fragments of Dickens’s 
literary feast together, and served them up asa special dish, 





THE ATLANTIC CABLE tells us that ‘ A person referred to by 
the Atheneum as high —s writes from Massachusetts as 
follows: ‘‘ Mr. Matthew Arnold’s success as a lecturer is un- 
equivocal. It is like Plato in Sicily. On the same night he and 
Mr. Bryce were lecturing at Cambridge. England is certainly 
doing her best to civilize America.” ’ And America is doing 
her best to civilize England. Have we not sent. her Minnie 
Palmer and the accomplished Lotta? Neither of these notabili- 
ties may be exactly like Plato in Sicily, but either may be com- 
pared with Sappho in Greece. 





IT WAS WITH no small satisfaction that I read the announce- 
ment of his manager that Mr. Arnold would be * distinctly heard 
in every part of the hall ’—Association Hall—at his lecture last 
night. At. his first lecture here he was heatd by hardly any 


‘ one ; but since then, I am told, he has taken lessons of an elocu- 


tionist. 





Now THAT Mr. TENNYSON has been made a lord, The Sé. 


James's Gazette has taken the trouble to hunt up his lineage, 
and he is found to be descended from numerous * princes, sol- 
diers and statesmen, famous in British or European history.” 
With all this blue blood running through his veins, Mr. Tenny- 
son has never once, we are told, in any of his writings, alluded 
to his ancestry. It must have been a temptation to an. English- 
man ; but he resisted it, 





, IT SEEMS TO ME that literature must be at a low ebb in Paris 


when Zola and Marie Colombier are the authors of the hour, and — 






































































‘book is made to sell because its author gets a horsewhipping. 
catch the nimble sixpence—centime, perhaps I should say—a 

to Marie Colombier, by Sarah Barnum,’ is announced. I 
nt that Sarah had — ere this and in forcible terms. 
ules Claretie, writing to Zhe Atheneum, calls the success of 
Sarah Barnum ’ a ‘ succés de curiosité et de scandale.’ 













































Aaa Toronto Week, commenting on the failure of John 
xi » observes that ‘Mr. Lafarge is, perhaps, after Mr. 
_ Elihu Vedder, the most ify og impressive, and strongly indi- 
_ vidual artist that America has yet produced.’ The italics are 
- mine—the opinion is not. Omit the four words underscored, 
- and I should regard The Week's rating of the distinguished 
painter and worker in stained glass as the expression of a culti- 
vated taste and sound judgment. But the exception in favor of 
__ Mr. Vedder—whose merits I heartily appreciate—considerably 
_ diminishes the value of the verdict. 





_ THE Loan EXHIBITION has been a great success from an 
\- artistic point of view, and if the Treasurer's estimate of the sum 
_. of money netted for the Pedestal Fund does not prove an over- 
estimate, it has been a gratifying success financially.’ But its 

“chief service has been one not originally contemplated. It has 
caused a wholesome ge of the question whether picture 
iam museums, and public libraries should be kept open on 
nday. Theaction of the managers of the Exhibition has done 
more than anything else to provoke an affirmative answer to that 
question, — 





Near Cromer. 


‘ SEA beyond sea, sand after sweep of sand, 
Here ivory smooth, here cloven and ridged with flow 
Of channelled waters soft as rain or snow, 
ae Stretch their lone length at ease beneath the bland 
beri _ Gray gleam of skies whose smile on wave and strand 
; Shines weary like a man’s who smiles to know 
That now no dream can mock his faith with show, 
Nor cloud for him seem living sea or land. 


Is there an €nd at all of all this waste, 
These crumbling cliffs defeatured and defaced, 
These ruinous heights of sea-sapped walls that slide 
Seaward with all their banks of bleak blown flowers 
Glad yet of life, ere y their hopes subside 
Beneath the coil of dull dense waves and hours ? 


‘ A. C. SWINBURNE, 2” Harper's Weekly. 





xe Notes 


2m MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S much discussed lecture on Emerson 
*_ will be published in its entirety in the February number of Mac- 
millan's Magazine. 

Macmillan & Co.’s success with American novels has induced 
them to publish another, this time psa Hater & The name of 
_- the story'is ‘ Bethesda.’ It will be published here in one vol- 
~ me, simultaneously with its publication in England in three. 

. Jas. R. Osgood & Co. will publish Mr. E. W. Gosse’s ‘ Seven- 
teenth Century Studies,’ which Zhe Atheneum pronounces ‘a 
_ Succession of delightful etrées, whose charm has the charm of 
’ all entrées—variety.’ 
'_. *Vennor’s Almanac for 1884’ is received. Mr. Vennor pre- 
~ dicts that January will ‘ open cold’ and change in a few days to 
> stormy, or at least unsettled, weather—not. an unusual thing in 
“January. Nor is the thunderstorm predicted for February a 
. thing unheard of. Whittaker’s ‘ Protestant Episcopal Almanac 
’ and Parochial List’ is also received, and contains the usual 
amount of useful information for churchmen, 
- Robert Clarke & Co. have prepared a ‘ Digest of Law Publica- 
tions,’ otherwise a catalogue of American and British law-books, 
© classified according to their recognized legal titles, with an index 
~.. of authors. The book is made on what is apparently a new plan, 
~ and must prove a labor-saving reference list to lawyers. 
' Mrs. Oliphant is certainly doing a great deal of literary work 
_ of excellent quality. The beginning of the new serial, ‘ Madam,’ 
Cin an’s Magazine is particularly good, and has more 
_ *action than many of her earlier stories. ; 
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_ St. Louis has a new illustrated monthly magazine. Its name 
is Legion. The publishers no doubt hope to classify their sub- 
scribers under the same head. 

‘Ishmael’ is the name of Miss Braddon’s forthcomin 
and ‘ Vestigia’ is the title of Miss Fletcher's, which 
Bros. will publish. 

* Diane Coryval’ will be the next No Name. 

Justice Gedney of the Eighth District Court, of this city, has 
prepared a libretto ‘suggested’ by Joseph Rodman Drake's 

The Culprit Fay,’ for which Mr. C. F. Alden of Boston has 
written the music. 

The current number of Zhe Literary World has a valuable 
survey of ‘ The World's Literature in 1883.’ 

k we Justin McCarthy’s ‘ The Maid of Athens’ is being drama- 
tized. 

At the third concert this season of the Symphony Society, to 
be given this evening at the Academy of Music, Mrs. Geor, 
Henschel will be heard in the cavatina from ‘ Der Freischiitz 
and a number of songs with piano accompaniment. Mozart's 
Symphony in E-flat and Gade’s ‘ Ossian’ are on the programme, 
and Volkmann’s Symphony in D-minor will be given tor the first 
time. 

Mr. O. B. Bunce has written a little book which he calls ‘ My 
House : an Ideal,’ and in which he gives some suggestions for 
home building that are as inexpensive as they are attractive. 
The book will be published by Messrs. Scribner in February. 

‘The Silverado Squatters,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson, is 
nearly ready for publication by Roberts Brothers. Mr. Steven- 
son, who is an invalid, is again in the mountains of Southern 
France. 

2 — Unsung’ is a new volume of poems by the author of 
‘The Epic of Hades.’ Lewis: Morris, who must not be con- 
founded with the author of ‘ The Earthly Paradise,’ is on the 
high tide of a London popularity, this volume having already 

assed to a third edition. Mr. Gladstone has written concern- 
ing ‘Songs Unsung :’ ‘ Some of the more important pieces make 
almost equal and very high demands alike on my sympathy and 
my admiration, and | hope you may long be enabled to cherish 
the enviable gift of finding utterance for truths so deep in forms 
of so much power and beauty.’ 

‘Wind Voices’ is a collection of Philip Bourke Marston’s 
later poems and sonnets. The author, it will be remembered, 
is entirely blind. 

‘The Northwest’ and ‘ Philosophy in America’ are the sub- 
jects indexed in the Monthly Reference Lists tor December. A 
table of contents of Vol. III., now completed, is given, together 
with an index and a list of corrections and additions. Mr. Fos- 
ter says that he will continue the Zzs¢s for another year, but 
hopes that some one may be willing to relieve him of the task at 
the end of that time. We hope so, too. The periodical is much 
too convenient and useful to be willingly dispensed with, and 
Mr. Foster will be prevented by the pressure of other duties 
from continuing its compilation after 1884. 

The first number of Zhe Art Union, a journal to be published 
by the American Art Union, will be issued this month. The 
subscription to this magazine will be $5 a year, and the follow- 
ing inducements are held out to subscribers: ‘1st. A season 
ticket to the exhibition. 2d. A proof before letters, on India 
paper, of the etching of the year, by Walter Shirlaw, from East- 
man Johnson’s picture ‘‘ The Reprimand.’’ This etching will 
be mounted upon heavy plate paper, and is of a size (13x 16 
inches) and quality such as the leading dealers sell at from 
twenty to twenty-five dollars. 3d. The illustrated Ar¢ Union, 
which will be issued monthly, for the current year. (The price 
of the journal to non-subscribers will be $3.00 per year.) 4th. 
One half of the subscription will be set apart for the formation 
of a fund, to be expended for the joint account of the subscribers 
in the purchase of works of art, which will be held in trust until 
the end of the year, when they will be delivered unconditionally 
to the whole body of the subscribers represented by a commit- 
tee. This committee will then make such disposition of the 
works as may be determined by the majority of the subscribers, 
each of whom will be entitled to send in one vote as to the 
manner of disposal.’ The President of this Unionis Mr. David 
Huntington, and the Vice President Mr. E. Wood Perry. The 
office is at 44 East 14th St. 
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Frederick Warne & Co’s. ‘Bijou Gazetteer of the World,’ for 
1883, is just ready. We feel safe in saying that it contains more 
information than any other volume of its size in the world, 

R. Worthington has mg gr with the English publishers to 
issue immediately the story of ‘Chinese Gordon,’ by A. Egmont 
Hake, author of ‘ Paris Originals,’ etc., with portrait and maps. 

The January number of Zzme will appear under new editor- 
ship. ‘The serial has been purchased by Mr. Henry Scott Vince. 
Up to the present it has been owned and edited by Mr. Edmund 
Yates. 

Mr. Swinburne has written four sonnets under the title of ‘ Post 
Mortem,’ which will probably appear in the Fortnightly. 

Mrs. Oliphant, who is at present in Germany, has written for the 
January number of Blackwood’s Magazine a ‘ Story of the Seen 
and the Unseen,’ ‘a tale of the higher spiritualism.’ 


‘A pleasant st has been prepared for James Russell Lowell, the 
poet,’ says the Brooklyn Umzon, ‘The donors are pupils in Public 
School No. 9, of which Mr. A. S. Higgins is Principal. It is a 
morocco-bound book, containing about 120 pages of narrow ser- 
mon paper. Each page contains a quotation from the poet’s 
works, written and signed by a scholar.’ 

‘Mr. Browning,’ says Zhe Academy, ‘has given leave to Mr. 
Dunthorne, the art. publisher of Vigo Street, to reprint his “ Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” in a little volume to be given to the purchasers 
of Mr. Macbeth’s etching of Pinwell’s well-known picture from this 

em. 

Mr. Browning, on his way home from Venice, stayed a day or 
two in Paris to see his son's striking life-size statue of Dryope with 
her serpent—a girl standing with the serpent coiled round her, its 
head raised as if to dart at her, while she, half-fascinated, half-ter- 
rified, shrinks back the upper part of her body, raising her arms, 
the left hand grasping the left breast. The bronze cast of this 
statue will go to England ; a plaster cast goes to the Salon in 
Paris. 

The Fournal of the Military Service Institution, just out, con- 
tains a discussion of unusual local interest, ‘ Riots in Cities and 
their Suppression,’ comprising papers by Gen. Molineux and 
Col. Robert N. Scott, and the views in brief of a number of 

rominent officers of the Army and National Guard. A special 
Military Map of New York City illustrates the subject. A paper 
on ‘ Our Cavalry,’ by Col. Brackett, is combined with an expert 
discussion on the paper by General Sherman and eighteen cav- 
alry officers stationed on the frontier. 

The Independent, in its first issue of the new year, contains 
poems by Whittier and Edwin Arnold, and the first of a series 
of ‘ Literary Recollections’ by James Payn, the novelist. This 
series will, in a measure, comprise the author's autobiography. 
The same number will contain a posthumous paper by the Rev. 
Wm. M. Baker. 

A very interesting performance of ‘ The Messiah’ was given 
at the Academy of Music on Wednesday afternoon of last week, 
and repeated on Thursday evening. The Oratorio Society was 
supported by the Symphony Society under the leadership of Dr. 
Damrosch, and excellent work was done by band and chorus. 
The soloists were better than at the last. performance of the 
Oratorio Society, Mme. Trebelli having been borrowed from Mr. 
Abbey's opera company and given an opportunity to make her 
début here in oratorio. Expectation as to her merits in this 
branch of music was not disappointed. . The bass solos of Mr. 
Max Heinrich were admirably sung. 


The Fine Arts 
The Thomas B. Clarke Collection. 

THERE is on exhibition at the American Art galleries 
a singularly good though small collection of American 
paintings exclusively, the property of Mr. Thomas B, 
Clarke, whose motive in displaying them for an admis- 
sion fee is to add to the donation which he has made to 
the Academy of Design fora prize for the best figure 
composition which may be shown there by an American 
artist. The choice which he has been able to make 
shows two things which are in favor of his project for 
benefitting American art. It shows that he is himself a 
competent judge of what constitutes good painting, lib- 








The Critic Bees: 


eral and well informed enough to be reached by alt 


kinds of merit, from the realistic cleverness of Mr. 
Ulrich to Mr. Ryder’s happy knack of covering a few 
inches of canvas or panel with rich color. Besides the 
works of the colorists and formalists, realists and im- — 
pressionists, poetists and technics of the new generation, 
there is a liberal sprinkling of paintings of those old 
hands who having secured a speciality are working it ‘for 
all it isworth.’ We notice pictures by Mr. J. G. Brown, 
Mr. Eastman Johnson, Mr. Srideman. Mr. Thomas Mos 
ran, Mr. G. W. Champney and Mr. Daniel Huntington, 
as well as others by Messrs. Eaton, Chase, Beckwith and 
Dielman, all of ‘small or medium size, but all fair ex- 
amples of their authors’ work, or, in many cases, very 
favorable ones. Mr. Inness’s landscape, for instance, is 
one of the paintings, by no means rare, which do him 
great credit. The scene is a typical American ohe, a 
half-cleared stretch of foreground, with wooden buildings 
and low, wooded hills,in the distance. There is no mis-- 
taking the peculiar quality of the heavy atmosphere, or 
of the light, or of the local color. They are distinctively 
American. Mr. Twachtman has not mastered the con- 
ditions of American landscape to this degree. His 
atmosphere is thick, opaque; his touch is heavy, though 
broad and bold. But it is due to him to say that he has 
made progress since the picture here shown was painted. 
Mr. Frank D. Millet has not. His Greek girl iacing her 
sandal is one of the best things he has done. Mr. Grey’s 

‘ A Bed Time Story’ and Mr. Fuller’s ‘ Romany Girl’ are 
both in the sentimental line, but extremely different. Mr. 
Chase’s ‘ Coquette’ and Mr. Moeller’s ‘ Monding News’ 
were both done probably for the pleasure of the work, and 
they again have little in common, On the whole, it may 
be said that the exhibition illustrates the present chaotic 
condition of American art, if not fully, at least fairly, 
and so as to leave one in a hopeful frame of mind after 
having seen it, 





The Book-Exchange. 


[UNDER this heading, any reader of Tue Critic who wishes 
to exchange one book for another may advertise his wants. No state- 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending tt. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser is 
not gy answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 
by THe Critic. Jn such cases a postage-stamp should sent, te 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office.——Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
is repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.] 


12.—Miscellaneous works of Horace Greeley; any magazines or 
containing his articles ; or a file of the New York Weekly 7ridune. Will ex: 
change books for above, or will pay cash. Box 2089, Kansas City, Mo. 
15.—AlL. M. Hendee, 116 W. Washington St., South Bend, Ind., would like 
to hear from any one who has a copy of Ray’s Poems to sell or exchange. 
17.—Wanted, in exchange for other books, the works of Brinton, Conway, _ 
Tylor, Madam Blavatsky, Inman, Bonwick’s ‘ E ian Belief,’ ‘ Bible Myths, 
York’s ‘ Evolution,’ Lyell’s ‘ Man,’ and kindred literature. Large 
list to select from. R.A. Oakes, Norton, Mass. 

18.—I would like to exchange the following volumes: Lamb’s Dramatic 
Poets, almost new ; ‘Rome in the XIXth Century,’ 2 vols., second vol, in 
only moderate condition ; and Eugéne Sue's ‘ bss gy Paes ’in moderate 
condition, for either Blackie’s ‘ Lay Sermons,’ Pascal’s ‘ Thoughts,’ ‘Among 

y Books,’ 1st series, ‘Noctes Ambrosianz,’ Father Prout’s ‘ Reliques, 
Swinburne’s ‘Stories in Song,’ Linton’s ‘Rare Poems of the XVIth and 
XVIIth Centuries,’ or Holme’s ‘Autocrat (or ‘ Professor’) at the Breakfast 
Lig * volume for volume. George F. Smith .P, O. Box 1518, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

19.—Will exchange Prof. Encken’s ‘ Fundamental Concepts of Modern 
Philosophic Thought,’ Appleton, 1880 (new), for ‘ Lucile.’ Myron Bly, Power’s 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

22.—Complete set of Hours at Home, 11 volumes, handsomely bound, and 
first sixteen volumes of Scridner’s Monthly, bound in muslin with leatheret 
backs. Forsale. Mrs. F. A. Wood, Station R., New York City. _ 

23.—Schlegel’s ‘ History of Literature,’ Dowling’s ‘History of ometemy : 
Thompson’s ‘Man in Genesis and Geology,’ ‘French's * English ‘Past ¥ 

























































































(intertineas), ‘Ecce Homo,’ Phelps’s ‘ Hand-book of Teaching, 





4 vols. For sale. 


desired for : Medical and Surgical 
4 parts. Good condition. For sale: 


























“vol. edition, one-half calf, new. 
e in 10 vols., cloth, $14. Address T. 
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zt at vols. for 
- Pasadena, Cal. 





Shakspeare, 
new, $39. The seme tn cloth, new, $17. The 


ent. Low & Con, Catalo 


Bartlett, Literature of the rebellion. Harrisse, 
“Ludewis Literature of Am. local history. London Cata- 
\ ham lganepsye bce FF Catal 

87, Sabi $B). Sabin, Bible f Bibli h: 
167. in, Diblogr. Of Di re ee ys 
ay, History of ~ Bag S. Appleton’s Annual pe oo 18 
is on the history of Illinois and the Will 
Ls A oes olan or exchange. F. J. SOLDAN, Peak, I. 
 .2%.—Works of Melancthon, in 4 vols. Published by Peucer, at Watsherg, 
For sale. J. M. Ross, Merchants National Bank, O 
Life of Columbus, 3 vols. Sparks’s ee of «her wal 
standard medical works, or sell. F. 


of the War of the 
arvard 


ww & Co endl. 
Sabin, Dictionary of hear 
Bib- Fourth 
¢ Boston Athe- calf binding. 
ublishers’ Trade- 


1080. vey wey (Dr. Hayden's), vz: 


int of x 


Sheldon, M. D., 
tions, 3d edn. 





30.—I would Sateen The International Review, Vols, 1. to VII., Olshau- 
~~ eee ot 6 vols., The authorship of Shakspeare (Holmes), The 


» English Literature (Underwood), and others, a 


list of which vill be mth (Morgas), on request, for Origen’s and Tertullian’s Works 
in the Ante-nicene Library, Chrysostom’s Works, The Harvard a 
Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics, Ullman’s Reformers before the Refor- 
mation, Tullach’s Rational Theology, Hodge’s Theology, and Pope’s Theol- 
ogy. P.O. Box 153, Westerville, 


31.—Notes and Queries, of London, First Series and Index, 13 vols. 
Series, 12 vols. . Fifth Series, 12 vols. ; and 4 first vols. of the Sixth 
Series. All in original cloth binding except Fifth Series, which is in fine half- 
All sound and in good order. M.O. Waggoner, Toledo, O. 


35.—I can offer choice from a large lot of scientific pamphlets, or will y 
cash, in exchange for the following publications of the U. S. Geological Su 
1867, 1st, 2nd andg3d Annual Reports, separate (not 
) ; 1872, Elevations and Distances, by C. Y. 
oul Sections, illustrated ; 
we by Gannett ; Synopeis to) 

FP: $ rine Bulletins 1 and 2, first series; 1875, Cat. 
4 The Grotto Geyser ; 1877, Cat. of Publications, 2nd edn. ; 
1878, Tciethone of Cretaceous and Tertiary Plants; 1879, Cat. of Publica- 
E. Ingersoll, 298 Lawrence St., New Haven, Conn. 


Thomas ; Profiles 
Meteor’! Observa- 
New Vertebrates from Tertiary of Colorado, 

of photographs, 


863, Miscel. Publications, II. ; 








“HENRY HOLT & CO. 


PUBLISH: 
SOBAMPIIN’S BOOKS 


—FOR— 


“s YOUNG FOLKS. 


- neti "Brae Common Things, $3. 























Persons and Places, $3.50. 


placed wherever children meet for lessons 
oe eaten Advertiser. 














of the War for the Union. 
Illustrated, $2.75. 


























OUR FAMILIAR SONGS, and Those 
Who Made Them. 


' Edited by Helen Kendrick Johnson. 8vo, $6. 


~ LIFE.” 


4 NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
HUMOROUS, SATIRICAL, 
REFINED, 


ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY. 


st We'find nothin ig amateurish about the newcomer; 
dies tanbheta goes =p; bb cubnantes 


= gene) vigorous, gentleman 
sod staying, ‘We commend it to at least toast kp thon 
d this town.” — The Sun. 


‘AN ABLE CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS: 
“W. L: Alden, autho “The Moral Pirates.”” W. 
‘y author of The House of the Merchant 
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How to Write and Speak Correctly, 


The Englsh Grammar 
of Wilham Cobbett. 


Carefully revised and annotated by ALFRED 
AYRES, author of “ The Orthoépist,” “ The 
Verbalist,” etc. 18mo, cloth extra, $1. 
Cobbett’s Grammar is known to be the one book on 
ies Grammar that is amusing and readable, while 

at the same time it is remarkable for the clearness with 

which it discusses the questions that perplex all students 
of English composition. The t edition is enriched 
with valuable notes by Mr. Alfred Ayres, and is issued 

—— with the popular ‘“‘ Verbalist’”’ and ‘* Ortho- 


” The Orthoipist 


A Pronouncing Manual, containing about 
Three Thousand Five Hundred Words, 
including a Considerable Number of the 
Names of Foreign Authors, Artists, etc., 
that are often mispronounced. By ALFRED 
Ayres. 18mo, cloth extra, $1. 


“It gives us pleasure to say that we think the author, 
in the treatment of this very difficult and intricate sub- 
—English pronunciation—gives proof of not only an 
ject—English p ti f of not only 
unusual degree of orthoépic: hnosiaden, but also, for 
the most om. of rare judgment and taste,’’—JosEPH 
Tuomas, b., in Literary World. 


The Verbalist: 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of 
the Right and the Wrong Use of Words, 
and to some other Matters of Interest to 
those who would Speak and Write with 
Propriety, including a Treatise on Punct- 
uation. By ALFRED AyREs, 18mo, cloth 
extra, $1. ‘ 


These books for sale by all booksellers, or witl be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


I, 3, and § Bond St., New York. 








Nuova Antologia. 


An Italian Fortnightly Review of Liter- 
ature, Arts, and Science. 
Published in Rome on the 1st and the 15th 
of each month. 


Editor: P. PROTONOTARI. 


Contributors : 
Senators: Ferrara, Jacini, Magliani, Mami- 
ani, Massarani, Gen. Mezzacapo, etc. 





Deputies ; Bonghi, Chiala, Crispi, Luzzatti 
Minghetti, Sella, De Zerbi, etc. 

Novelists: Barrili, Boito, Castelnuovo, De 
Amicis, Farina, Rovetta, Saredo, etc. 

Professors: D’Ancona, Amari, Carducci, De 
Sanctis, Mosso, Palma, Stoppani, Villari, 
etc. 
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